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Recreational Leadership of Youth 


By Kiian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., M.A. 


I. Qualities of Leaders 


A glance at the accompanying chart might evoke the thought 
that what is to follow is merely a repetition of what has been 
stated in a preceding article, but this is not the case. Although 
certain qualities were enumerated in general, they were not ex- 
plained or enlarged upon as will now be done. 

No organization of any type (whether commercial, industrial, 
financial, social, religious, or recreational) can exist and prosper 
without real and active leadership. This is especially true with 
leadership of youth. A leader turns ideals into reality and ap- 
plies principles to actual conditions. He knows the principles 
and the situations that may arise. It is the essence of all leader- 
ship to lead to a certain end; whether this leadership is profes- 
sional or voluntary makes no difference. The right kind of leader 
reaches his end. To form this type of leader—the successful 
recreational leader—is the objective of this series of articles. To 
promote the usefulness of these articles, they are presented in 
the form of lectures which may be given to candidates for leader- 
ship. The series will fit all types of recreation leaders and all 
forms of organizations. The principles are the same in all. 
Adaptation rather than change of substance is all that is re- 
quired. 

Leadership, as used in this article, means leisure-time leader- 
ship—not specifically military, athletic, business, or religious 
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leadership, although it partakes of all these. It is rather recrea- 
tional, physical, social, and educational; all of these phases or 
some of them will be employed in so far as they are needed to 
make leisure-time not only harmless but profitable. The general 
objective to be reached by physical development is: the pro- 
motion of healthy living and the cultivation of joyfulness, while ex- 
tending religious knowledge and encouraging religious practices. © 
All these things are engaged in outside the school and the church. 

To go a little more into details, leisure-time should aid youth: 
(1) to find pleasure in things that are normal, simple, wholesome, 
beneficial, and truly enjoyable; (2) to control and sublimate the 
passions and emotions, and to resist the temptations confronting 
youth especially during intervals of idleness; (3) to provide a 
balanced program, not top-heavy with particular physical ac- 
tivities; (4) to cultivate a dread for those things that make 
him less a man and Christian; (5) to hate and combat habitually 
the things that are evil. Body and soul are concerned—a sound 
character in a healthy body. These objectives are certainly 
desirable, and can to a great extent be realized by a good use of 
leisure-time, because if this time is spent well, there is little or 
no time left for undesirable activities. Although actual leader- 
ship does not cover all the time at the disposal of youth, its in- 
fluence should penetrate life. 

The activities of leaders will vary according to the character 
of their groups. Some specialize as in bands, glee clubs, or ath- 
letic teams; others use a combination of activities to fill their 
program. Much depends upon the leader’s job, since he may act 
as executive, assistant, special instructor, etc. For some of these 
a special knowledge is required, but all need a general knowledge 
if they do not want to remain stationary. This general training 
is attempted in these pages. Special training needs special 
courses, and the application of what is taught must be left to 
practical demonstration, exercises, and experience. The latter 
is beyond our present scope. 


Equipment of a Leader 


The scientific, moral and physical equipment necessary for a 
leader may be grouped under three headings: qualities of the 
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head (knowledge), qualities of the heart (morality), and qualities 
of the hand (ability). These constitute the 3 H’s of leadership in 
any field, and especially in youth leadership. If knowledge is 
absent, ignorance prevails; if knowledge is insufficient, or not of 
the right kind, errors may abound. Either type of ignorance 
may do great harm in the guidance of youth. Wrong advice or 
treatment in physical, moral, religious, and vocational matters 
may ruin health, character, and happiness. The introduction of 
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activities which are not included in an approved program, the 
teaching or encouraging of things to which authorities might 
reasonably object, may get a leader into all kinds of trouble 
that would have been avoided by one who knows. Moreover, 
only the man who knows is accepted by youth as a leader. All 
others have simply no chance of success. 

The knowledge of a recreational leader should cover three 
things: he must know himself (to qualify for leadership), he 
must know youth, and he must know the activities in which he is 
to engage. In other words, he must have some psychological 
and technical knowledge before he can be a successful leader. 


Qualities of the Head 


Youth leadership for Catholics means to guide youngsters 
through their leisure-time in such a way that they may enjoy 
temporal things and not lose what is eternal. This all-inclusive 
objective must be reached in the proper way and by proper means. 
The proper way is followed by applying the sound principles of 
Christian leadership, which often differ from the leadership pro- 
posed by modernistic psychologists. In order to lead others to a 
certain end, that objective must be presented as something 
valuable, desirable, and attainable. The values must be meas- 
ured as they apply to youth, although other values may accrue to 
leaders. The desirability of the object must be measured by 
its benefits for the recipients, even if it is unpleasant to the 
leader. The possibility of attainment should be one of the 
strongest motives for securing codperation. The welfare of youth 
must come first in everything, and all else must be arranged ac- 
cordingly. These principles cannot be put into practice unless 
the proper means are employed. Hence, the leader must know 
the sources of successful leadership and the method of applying 
general means to individual cases. He must know the different 
means of discipline, their use, value, and influence, and how much 
the physical condition of a youth can sustain. Finally, a knowl- 
edge of boy nature and of the organization selected is required 
(both of which will be considered later), without which his 
concept of leadership and all that it entails is not complete. 
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Qualities of the Heart 


Of equal, if not greater, importance than knowledge is morality, 
or such a character as will provide good example as well as whole- 
some guidance. The good character traits a leader should 
possess, cultivate, or strive to acquire are numerous. Those 
which we shall now consider are the most important. There are 
others, but even those that are mentioned can be treated only in 
the shortest possible manner. Fifteen of these moral qualities 
will be discussed. 

(1) Love for Youth—Such love may be biological, com- 
mercial, or supernatural. Biological love is natural in its good 
interpretation. As such, it may be parental, filial, or fraternal. 
It may also be based on good qualities, attractions, and the 
like. The latter love may and sometimes does turn into partic- 
ular friendship and immorality unless it is controlled. Com- 
mercial love, for lack of a more exact term, may denote the 
interest a leader fosters for boys, because he is paid for it, and 
they are a source of income, enjoyment, or other advantages. 
This interest is often combined with an upright desire to assist 
youth in becoming useful citizens and valuable members of the 
parish and the community. The highest type of interest is 
supernatural love, which sees and recognizes the youth as a child 
of God and the heir of heaven. This love strives to do good and 
to be of help in temporal and spiritual trouble for its own sake 
and reward. Fortunately, since the intensification of Catholic 
life and the frequentation of the Sacraments, this love is not so 
rare as some might think. This love will support the volunteer 
leader in trying to overcome the resistance he will meet during 
his work. Most boys are not attractive in their ways. They 
often antagonize their benefactors, and persistently fail to 
appreciate what is being done for them because most of the time 
they do not comprehend its value. The supernatural motives 
which faith supplies will strengthen love, elevate and maintain 
it. It will procure love in return. As a rule, these three kinds 
of love are found mixed together, but it is important that the 
supernatural love should predominate. 

(2) <A Spirit of Humor.—A leader will look at the humorous 
side of happenings, and will thereby often kill the spirit of revolt 
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from the start. Such a spirit is inoffensive, pleasing, aids in over- 
coming difficulties, and lightens the work considerably. 

(3) A Lively Disposition.—This quality is attractive to young- 
sters who themselves are constantly moving. It has nothing in 
common with levity. It is rather an expression of zeal and the 
fruit of the joy of the Holy Ghost. 

(4) Patience and Coolness.—These qualities will elicit respect. 
Excitement (which differs from a lively disposition) never im- 
proves conditions, but exhilarates the young, who try to bring 
it about and are satisfied and happy if a leader responds to their 
temptation. Then they have gained their objective. Patience 
is not weakness, but is extraordinary strength. Coolness sup- 
ports authority. With boys, a leader will speak forcefully to 
groups, but fatherly to individuals. Girls require the opposite 
treatment. 

(5) Self-Control.—This quality is the moral test of true leader- 
ship. Although a leader is with and for the young, he is not one 
of them. He is more, and set apart, because he has authority. 
He is a hero and example to whom the young look up, and whom 
they obey and imitate. Therefore, he will control his tongue, 
his temper, his actions, and mannerisms. Self-control requires 
will-power. The power of the will may be strengthened by small 
abnegations like abstinence from smoking or chewing during 
the meeting. For youth leaders, the finest type of leadership is 
required. 

(6) Sympathy.—This quality is the opposite to a selfishness 
that uses boys for one’s own end, for reaping glory, showing 
results, carrying out plans, etc. The sympathetic leader con- 
siders things from the viewpoint of the young and immature, 
and acts accordingly. He understands, is helpful, ready to listen, 
pleasant in giving advice and counsel, and encouraging in his 
criticisms. Sympathy is not softness; it rather partakes of 
prudence. 

(7) Fairness —This quality takes into consideration all cir- 
cumstances, investigates both sides, avoids particular friend- 
ships as well as individual aversions, and tries to be just to all 
alike. Asa result, all will be satisfied. 

(8) Loyalty.—A true leader is loyal to the cause he supports 
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and to the group he must lead. He defends those under his 
care whenever he can rightly do so, and stands by them in joy 
and sorrow. He does not make his group, perhaps unwillingly, 
subject to his personal whims, but leads and directs it according 
to the established rules and regulations. He observes traditions, 
and if his unit belongs to a diocesan or national movement, he 
supports the whole organization by always being ready to co- 
operate whenever his aid is solicited and he is able to help. 

(9) Order.—Without a sense of order, chaos will soon prevail. 
Order implies regularity in proceedings, attendance, opening and 
closing of meetings, and punctuality in everything. An orderly 
leader has all things in their places and all records up-to-date. 
Order also implies an evenness in temperament which never gives 
way to moods and tantrums. 

(10) Wallingness—This is the quality that makes a leader 
try to do his best and persevere even under adverse conditions or 
if results should remain below expectation. It requires the spirit 
of sacrifice. All success requires exertion, and there are very 
few exertions that do not require at least some sacrifices. A 
willing leader does not refuse to learn and to try again in some 
other manner. 

(11) Service—The spirit of service excludes arrogance and 
domineering. Our Divine Master, the greatest Leader of all, 
did not come to lord it over us, but to serve. Leadership is 
giving as well as receiving. It is giving the best a man can 
afford. It is giving without thought of material reward, although 
he may humbly and gratefully accept and enjoy whatever comes 
to him in recognition of faithful service. 

(12) Enthusiasm.—What is not done joyfully and enthusi- 
astically in leadership is in many instances better left undone. 
An inspiring leader only can create an enthusiastic following. 
Boys soon detect the leader whose heart and soul are in his work; 
who uses the means available to increase the fruitfulness of his 
leadership; who does not consider it too much trouble to inquire, 
study, plan, repeat, and observe. The deeper the knowledge 
about leadership, its operation and possibilities is, the greater the 
enthusiasm will be. 

(13) Perseverance.—Leadership, if faithfully exercised, is by 
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no means an easy job. Problems may and will arise. Fallen 
human nature brings them with it. Not all troubles can be 
avoided, and leaders have to make the best of those which arise. 
In almost every case it is up-hill work, but if a leader can honestly 
say that he has tried his best, he should not worry unduly about 
the outcome. It may be disappointing, but the efforts made 
were not in vain. To quit in disgust would be a sign of weakness 
and lack of perseverance. However, leaders are human and some 
encouragement at the right time might brace them. Some in- 
centives accompanying leadership are the satisfaction found in 
successes, the feeling of having done a task well, and the zeal 
displayed. The thought of promotions, awards, honors, decora- 
tions, prizes in competitions, etc., may protect somewhat against 
discouragement, provided they are not the sole reason why 
leadership was accepted; otherwise they may produce bad 
effects in other directions. A legitimate pride in success is toler- 
able, but a quest for honors without outstanding service is repre- 
hensible and destructive of good results. 

(14) Integrity—The leader must lead a blameless life. The 
eyes and ears of youth are sharp. They immediately detect the 
good qualities of a leader, and also notice any undesirable traits. 
Youth will not follow instructions which the leader does not carry 
out himself. His personality and his whole behavior must be 
such that boys will imitate him gladly and profitably. He must 
be regular in the observance of his religious and other obligations 
and practices, and correct in all his moral views. He must lead 
more by example than by command, and must be constantly on 
his guard lest he mislead the young instead of guiding them along 
the right path. 

(15) Duiscretion.—Last but not least we come to discretion, 
which is prudence applied. It makes use of the proper means to 
gain an end, and is akin to conscientiousness, Diplomacy uses 
these means to obtain the surest and best results. It weighs the 
pro’s and con’s of everything, and acts according to best judg- 
ment. It will avert and solve many problems of everyday oc- 
currence, and will administer even reproof in such a way that it 
will do the least harm. 
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Qualities of the Hand 


The hand designates the ability or the facility to do things. 
There is a difference between knowing how to do a thing and ac- 
tually doing it. For example, it is quite possible that one knows 
all the details about standing upside down (the position of the 
hands, head and legs), and still be unable to demonstrate the feat. 
Although it is not always necessary to instruct by actual demon- 
stration, it is frequently very useful. 

(1) The ability to demonstrate and express what one knows and 
wants is best acquired by practice and observation, provided the 
physical skillis there. The process of organizing groups—placing 
them in orderly relations and giving each his part to perform— 
is not the most difficult thing, but it is well to remember that all 
organizing (whether of youth, activities, or events) should be 
carried out according to a preconceived plan. The objective, 
means, and requirements must be determined in advance. To 
discontinue what has been begun for lack of material, help, or 
space, is demoralizing. The ability to organize is of prime im- 
portance with regard to leisure-time activities outside the meet- 
ings. Much of this useful and necessary work is left undone, 
because the ability to organize and stimulate it is absent. We 
shall return to this topic when treating on extension work. 

(2) Their ability to direct or command is presumed by too 
many candidates for leadership. It is true that anybody can 
shout and make his will known emphatically; but directing or 
commanding is quite formal, at least in the beginning, and it 
often happens that a young leader is oppressed by stage-fright. 
Moreover, there are many methods, good and faulty, of issuing 
commands. In this connection it is well to remember that a 
group expects orders. Youth does not mind so much who in 
authority issues a command; it is more concerned with how the 
order is given. Commands should be forceful, yet pleasing. A 
certain determination to have them carried out must ring through 
them. Especially orders concerning corrections should have the 
proper tone, hinting not so much at the stupidity or subbornness 
displayed in carrying out a command, but rather at a lack of 
understanding of how a thing is done or the lack of presence of 
mind and inattention. Commands should never be immediately 
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followed by or mixed with scurrilous talk. Commanding will 
improve with practice, but it should always have a certain quality 
when it is exercised. This will safeguard the respect due to a 
leader, which he needs if he aspires to lead. 

(3) The ability to instruct and demonstrate requires, in addi- 
tion to knowledge, two characteristics: clearness and patient 
repetition. The best way to teach is to presuppose that but little 
or nothing is known by the pupils about the subject, or that all 
has been forgotten. Leaders who know and understand well 
what they wish to impart, frequently presuppose a knowledge in 
a boy that could not be reasonably expected. Others over-ex- 
plain: their teaching is not clear-cut, sentences are too long, 
and matters are introduced that are rather foreign to the sub- 
ject under consideration. This is confusing. The fact that 
youngsters do not ask questions does not mean that they under- 
stand things; it may just mean that they do not know enough to 
ask an intelligent question. All commands, talks, admonitions, 
should be inspirational; they should carry with them the urge to 
comply or at least to try. Cold and factual directions take too 
long to warm and move the will of the hearers. The enthusiasm 
of the leader should express itself not only in what he does but also 
in what he says. It will thus exercise a powerful influence. It 
will promote thinking and accelerate the formation of resolves. 

(4) The ability to guide belongs to the heart as well as to the 
hand. Guidance pertains to leading boys from bad to good or 
from good to better and best. It leads also from the wrong to 
the correct behavior in every field. It embraces all that leads to 
a fuller expression of what is good in a boy, and all that weakens 
unwholesome traits. Much of this ability is inborn, but the con- 
stant recollection of the objective of guidance will do much to 
improve one’s ability to extend it. 

(5) The ability to inspect, record, and report is more or less 
mechanical. It follows a system and a routine. These may 
have to be adapted to prevailing conditions, and in this matter 
the leader can show his own resourcefulness. The coaching of 
arts and handicrafts presupposes a certain amount of handiness 
and an esthetic judgment. Records and publicity will be im- 
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proved by observation and a pleasing technic of writing. It would 
carry us too far to go further into details. 

How to become popular? This is a question that might well be 
considered here. The basic principle to be applied is: we all 
like those who make us feel nobler and happier, and we dislike 
those who do the opposite. The young feel just the same way. 
From this a few simple rules may be deduced. 

(1) Give in a positive manner and unconditionally. Give with 
the intention to benefit others. Make them feel that they are 
welcome to all you can do to help them. Serve without hinting 
that you expect returns or special benefits for yourself. Here 
the volunteer has the best chance of success. Never flatter: 
it is not liked or wanted. This is one of the best methods to 
procure a loyal following. 

(2) Admire others and keep yourself in the background. Do 
not fail to praise when praise is deserved, and to encourage when 
necessary. Never compare one youth with another—especially 
not with yourself, but with accepted standards. This does not 
create envy and jealousy, but brings about an emulation that does 
no harm. 

(3) Cultivate balanced giving and taking among the members 
of your group. Neutralize the idea that everything can be had 
for nothing or with the least efforts. Make winning and losing 
equally honorable, provided honest efforts were made to win. 
Good losers are usually scarce among the young. Avoid creating 
expectations that can never be satisfied, but provide surprises 
that will delight all. 

(4) Study the likings of others. Do to all what you wish to be 
done to you. Shun what is generally disliked except for dis- 
ciplinary purposes. Make your leadership your hobby, and 
find your pleasure in work well done and in the happiness and 
satisfaction it brings to yourself and others. 

For the improvement of a leader’s ability different means are 
available. Practice is good, but it takes longer without the 
knowledge of the theory of leadership. Mistakes may become 
habits and thereafter difficult to change. Reading and study 
will aid the leader considerably. Of great help are the biog- 
raphies of great leaders in every field of life. For supplementary 
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reading in connection with this and the following installments, 
“Boy Guidance’’' and ‘“Boyleader’s Primer,”? by the present 
writer, are still available. 

Lectures on leadership should be followed by a practical ap- 
plication, or if this is to be deferred to some later time, the rest 
of the hour may be used for a discussion of the following or 
similar questions. This will serve as a repetition of what has been 
said. If this part of the training meeting is conducted in the form 
of a seminar, many additional questions will suggest themselves. 
The moderator for reasons of his own may postpone the answers 
to a subsequent meeting. 


What is leadership? 

What are its objectives? 

By what means are they to be achieved? 

How may the qualities of leadership be distributed ? 
What are the main qualities of the head? 

What are the principal qualities of the heart? 
What does morality mean in the present discussion? 
What does ability imply? 

What should a leader be able to do? 

How does a leader acquire or cultivate ability? 
Mention some sources of success. 


Se ee ee, 


1 Benziger Brothers, New York City. 
2 From the author only. 











Sermon Composition 
By THE RIGHT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The subject of Sermon Delivery was treated in the preceding 
number of the REview. Inasmuch as a sermon is ordinarily 
composed, or at least meditated, before it is delivered, I may 
appear to have put the cart before the horse in giving first atten- 
tion to the delivery, rather than to the composition, of a sermon. 

Nevertheless, there may have been method in this madness. 
Thus, readers will perhaps have noticed that Don Boyne, in his 
description of a ‘“‘first sermon’ delivered by a student preacher 
at Maynooth, gave his first attention to the delivery of the sermon 
under the careful gaze of the Professor of Sacred Eloquence, and 
spent a relatively large amount of time in discussing that feature 
of the preaching. It was only after this was done that we find 
him discussing the composition of the sermon, with some emphasis 
placed on ‘‘the repetitions and a certain sameness of treatment”’ 
featuring the composition. 

It might seem that something like a homiletic issue has been 
raised by this process of treatment. Did the writer in his enter- 
taining book, ‘‘I Remember Maynooth,” imply that the delivery 
could be, at times, of greater importance than the composition? 
Did the faulty delivery of his first sermon by the student-preacher 
manifest, to the attentive ears of the professor, the faults of 
repetitiousness and sameness of treatment which neither the re- 
reading of his first sermon by the preacher nor its careful reading 
(presumably) by the professor had made manifest, whether to the 
composer or to the critic? 

Again, the professor declared that he saw signs of careful prep- 
aration in the composition of the sermon, but that its effective- 
ness was largely spoilt by a wooden and mechanical recital of 
what the student had prepared and then memorized. Was, then, 
all this great labor of preparation and memorization quite in vain? 
Was it the manuscript, rather than the man behind it, that was 
doing the preaching? Is it not the man behind the gun that 
counts for more than the gun itself? 
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If the faulty vocal rendering of a fairly good sermon thus takes 
away much of the sermon’s “great pith and moment’”’ (to quote 
Hamlet’s phrase), might it not be better to replace the preacher 
by a more competent elocutionist who would simply read, with a 
happy distinction of manner, one or other of the innumerable 
excellent sermons that have been composed by Saints and scho- 
lars adown the long centuries of Christendom? There would be 
no ‘‘deceit’’ in such a process, because the congregation would be 
informed properly of the process. It may be that I have un- 
consciously borrowed this idea from Addison’s engaging story 
of Sir Roger de Coverley’s chaplain. This chaplain’s powers of 
composition were apparently “nothing to write home about.” 
But he had an admirably elocutionary equipment. Sir Roger 
thus speaks of his chaplain: 


‘**At his first settling with me, I made him a present of all the good 
sermons which have been printed in English, and only begged of 
him that every Sunday he would pronounce one of them from in the 
pulpit. Accordingly, he has digested them into such a series, and 
they follow one another naturally, and make a continued system of 
practical divinity.’ 

“As Sir Roger was going on in his story, the gentleman we were 
talking of came up to us; and upon the knight’s asking him who 
preached to-morrow(for it was Saturday night), told us; ‘The Bishop 
of St. Asaph in the morning, and Dr. Smith in the afternoon.’ . . .I 
no sooner saw this venerable man in the pulpit, but I very much 
approved of my friend’s insisting upon the qualifications of a good 
aspect and a clear voice; for I was so charmed with the graceful- 
ness of his figure and delivery, as well as with the discourses he 
pronounced, that I think I never passed any time more to my satis- 
faction. A sermon repeated after this manner is like the composi- 
tion of a poet in the mouth of a graceful actor.”’ 


An alternative course of action has been pursued in some foreign 
countries by the selection of a well-equipped priest whose single 
business is to preach, without having the ordinary time-consum- 
ing and laborious tasks imposed on pastors and curates. Such a 
priest would possess all of the elocutionary qualifications of Sir 
Roger’s chaplain together with a highly competent training in 
divinity and in rhetorical science. 

So far, of course, I have been making rather playful suggestions 
which are intended, however, to throw an illumination on the 
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difficulties we face in trying to provide every priest with adequate 
resources for preaching. 


I 


Having mentioned to a friend the interesting quality of Don 
Boyne’s book, “I Remember Maynooth,” my friend recalled an- 
other book in his library of a similar title, ‘‘Reminiscences of a 
Maynooth Professor,’’ by Walter McDonald, D.D. (Prefect of the 
Dunboyne Establishment, 1888-1920). The volume of 416 large 
pages was published in London in 1925. Its Editor was Denis 
Gwynn. I have been reading the book in search of homiletic items 
that might interest my readers, but thus far have come upon only 
very slight references to this subject, doubtless because Dr. Mc- 
Donald’s mind was engrossed with deep questions of philosophy 
and theology. But I have gathered thus the impression that the 
Maynooth life of Dr. McDonald had little to do with preaching 
(albeit he did quite a lot of it) in respect of the art of homiletics. 
His attention appears to have been riveted rather on what was 
preached than on how it was preached. But this fact fits in well 
with the subject of the present paper. 

Dr. McDonald gives us pen-pictures of the members of the 
staff during his own student-days, and comes at length to the 
Professor of Homiletics: 

“A very different man was Fr. Gowan, who, by God’s Providence, 
came to us at the beginning of my Second Year’s Divinity, to instruct 
us in the art of preaching and teaching Christian Doctrine; as also 
generally, in the method of working a mission effectively. He 
was then about fifty-five years of age, medium-sized, with a notice- 
able stoop of the shoulders. ... When, accordingly, Fr. Gowan 
proceeded to address us, in a strong, rough voice wherein there 
was no attempt to conceal the brogue, the first impression which 
he produced was not favorable. Perhaps he never succeeded in 
winning the esteem of those among us who judged a man by his 
clothes and his accent—by his success in showing off, which Fr. 
Gowan never attempted, but there were many of us whom he won 
over late or soon, and who came to look on that iron-grey, rough, 
plain man, not only with esteem, but with admiration and reverence. 
For if ever man was earnest in his work, Fr. Gowan was; and it 
was that principally which won us.” 


Assuredly, it is a strong and striking pen-picture of a man 
whose earnestness won for him esteem, admiration, and reverence. 
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Earnestness was of course a valuable asset for teaching; but had 
he also ability—the ability that should qualify him to do good 
work in the three spheres of homiletics, Christian Doctrine teach- 
ing, and the method of managing a mission successfully? Well, 
he succeeded in the difficult task of earning esteem and reverence: 


“Not alone, though; for we soon perceived that he was a man of 
first-rate ability; and that, in particular, he preached not only with 
great earnestness, but with true fire and eloquence. I never heard 
him preach; but he read some of his lectures and sermons for us, 
and they made a deep impression, even thus.”’ 


The picture becomes obscure at this point; for a reader might 
wish to know how it was possible for a student who ‘‘never heard 
him preach”’ to declare that Fr. Gowan “‘preached not only with 
great earnestness, but with true fire and eloquence.”’ Fr. Gowan, 
however, must have been a highly competent reader of his own 
lectures and sermons, since “‘they made a deep impression, even 
thus.”” This makes us think once more about Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s chaplain. It also makes less ludicrous my own sug- 
gestion that a good reader might do more good to a congregation 
than a preacher who has an indifferent delivery. But next we 
come to the important point of the Composition of a Sermon: 


“His golden rule, on which he insisted rigidly, was directness, 
terseness, brevity; few adjectives or adverbs escaped his pencil. 
He made us write six or seven lectures or sermons each year, on lines 
suggested by himself, and he went conscientiously through all these, 
as the work of his pencil showed; adding a little general advice at 
the end. Some of our productions he read in class, as specimens; of 
what was good and what was bad; pointing out how the bad might 
be improved, the good made better. His aim was to chasten our 
style, by getting us to avoid anything like fine writing; until, at 
least, we had acquired some mastery over Pegasus and could keep 
him well in hand. He did us, I think, a deal of good; those of us, 
that is—and we were the greater number—who grew to believe 
in him and like him.”’ 


These quotations (taken from pages 59 and 60) sum up the whole 
of Dr. McDonald’s reminiscences of his training in homiletics, in 
doctrinal catechetic instruction, and in the best way of managing 
a mission effectively. There is no mention of a training in elocu- 
tion or in gesture, such as we found at least intimated by the fact 
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that Don Boyne, whose remembrance of Maynooth appears to 
refer to times later than those described by Dr. McDonald, pic- 
tures for us the Professor of Sacred Eloquence as commenting on 
faults of delivery which he observed in the student-preacher’s 
first sermon. Dr. McDonald seems to have concerned himself 
merely with the composition of a sermon. 


II 


In the small space allotted by Dr. McDonald to a description 
of the method of teaching homiletics in the Maynooth of his 
student days we cannot expect even a condensed detail of the 
measures adopted by its professor. Only three points appear to 
be brought out clearly and most succinctly: “His golden rule, 
on which he insisted rigidly, was directness, terseness, brevity; 
few adjectives or adverbs escaped his pencil . . . . His aim was to 
chasten our style, by getting us to avoid anything like fine writ- 
ing; until, at least, we had acquired some mastery over Pegasus 
and could keep him well in hand.” 

The golden rule for composition of the sermon was threefold: 
directness, terseness, brevity. I suppose that by “‘directness’’ 
was meant the avoidance of roundabout statements, of tiresome 
and bewildering prolegomena, of slow general advance towards a 
thesis or argumentation or special point that was to be con- 
sidered. ‘‘Have something to say, and say it” was, we are told 
by one writer, the theory of style propounded by the Duke of 
Wellington. ‘‘Come down to points” (or something like that) is 
the impatient demand on a lengthy speaker of to-day. 

The second point of Fr. Gowan’s golden rule was ‘‘terseness”’ ; 
the third point, “brevity.” But “brevity” and ‘“‘terseness’’ are 
two ways of saying the same thing, unless we make the distinc- 
tions found in a dictionary: ‘Terse (1) Brief and comprehensive; 
short and pointed; (2) Rubbed to a polish; clean; smooth; 
polished; refined.” No. 2 is declared to be obsolete. Synonyms 
for ‘‘terse’ are: ‘‘brief, compact, compendious, concise, con- 
densed, laconic, pithy, sententious, short, succinct. Anything 
short or brief is of relatively small extent. That which is concise 
is trimmed down, and that which is condensed is, as it were, 
pressed together, so as to include as much as possible within a 
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small space. That which is éerse has an elegant and finished com- 
pleteness within the smallest possible compass. A pithy utterance 
gives the gist of a matter effectively, whether in rude or elegant 
style.’ Antonyms are: ‘Diffuse, lengthy, long, prolix, tedious, 
verbose, wordy.’”’ Thus we read in The Standard Dictionary 
(Student’s Edition). My readers will have noticed that the first 
of the many meanings given for “terse” is “brief.” It is, of 
course, obvious that neither Fr. Gowan nor Dr. McDonald could 
have meant equivalent ideas when they gave, as the second 
and third parts of “‘the golden rule,” the words ‘‘terseness’’ and 
“brevity.” I suppose, therefore, that by ‘‘terseness’’ was meant 
brevity (and, mayhap, some pithiness as well) in the various 
statements or sentences of a sermon; and that by “brevity” was 
meant what we are now more apt to call ‘a short sermon.” 

The golden rule of style for any composition is now differently 
conceived by rhetoricians. It comprises this triad: clearness, 
strength (or force), and beauty. It is no doubt correct to surmise 
that the word “directness” in the golden rule of preaching as 
summarized by Dr. McDonald was practically equivalent to our 
present term, “‘clearness.”” At any cost, the preacher must state 
clearly what he wishes to convey to his congregation. 

Clearness, however, comprises many items. It is easy to say 
to the smaller boy in a fight: “Go in and win.” First of all, a 
statement which is clear to one kind of audience may be hopelessly 
dark to another kind of audience. A preacher who finds it the 
easiest method to use Latinistic phraseology may be quite un- 
intelligible to “‘ordinary folk.’’ This one detail is in itself a large 
subject for comment. In general, Latinistic phraseology is lengthy ; 
but some of it is nowadays more intelligible to “the generality”’ 
than would be shorter words of Anglo-Saxon derivation. While 
many of the theological words or terms would be unintelligible 
even to an ordinary Catholic congregation, some of the words or 
terms have become, by this time, intelligible by means of the 
catechization of children and of adults. 

Another obstacle in the way of clearness in the sermon lies in 
the fact that it is not—like books or newspapers—to be read (with 
sufficient slowness, at times, to get the meaning with satisfactory 
assurance), but is to be preached to a congregation, many of whose 
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hearers cannot quickly digest the propositions laid down or the 
proofs which are offered in their support. The idea of ‘“‘clear- 
ness” is therefore somewhat vague in respect of the rhetorical 
rules to be applied. 

One help towards clearness in preaching is that ‘‘directness’’ of 
statement which Dr. McDonald placed first in order in the 
“golden rule’ on which Fr. Gowan “‘insisted rigidly.”” I suppose 
that by “directness’’ was meant the placing of the subject first 
and then the predicate next. Suspended sentences may be de- 
sirable at times in compositions which are meant to be read in 
private at any speed the reader will find comfortable; but they 
are dangerous in preaching to ordinary folk, since such folk may 
not have been trained in the method of holding several portions 
of a sentence in their memory if the sentence be long, or of placing 
the several clauses or phrases in their logical order even though the 
sentence may be short. Of course, extremes are to be avoided 
here. One extreme is a suspended sentence which has many 
clauses, even if these clauses are each short. The other extreme 
is like ‘‘baby talk.” 

What has just been said can be illustrated by the following por- 
tion of a sermon (on ‘‘Concealing Sins in Confession’’) composed 
by St. Alphonsus Liguori and translated into English by the Very 
Rev. Dr. Callan of Maynooth: 


“A disciple of Socrates, at the moment he was leaving a house of 
bad fame, saw his master pass: to avoid being seen by him, he 
went back into the house. Socrates came to the door and said: 
‘My son, it is a shameful thing to enter, but not to depart from, 
this house’ (Non te pudeat, fili, egredi ex hoc loco, intrasse pudeat).”’ 


Short as the paragraph is, it contains four sentences, the first 
three of which are easily understood, while the fourth is debatable 
for more than one reason. Let us get rid of the fourth because: 
(a) even a high-school boy in the congregation could recognize 
it as Latin, whereas Socrates spoke in Greek; and (b) because 
most good folk would simply goggle (at least mentally) and would 
therefore lose, perhaps, a clear memory of the important three 
sentences preceding the fourth sentence. Now, it is not baby 
talk we are hearing in these three short sentences. But a lover 
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of suspended sentences might rehash the brief narrative in some 
such form as this: 


“It is narrated of the famous Greek philosopher, Socrates, that, 
about to pass by a house of ill-fame, and, in a glance at it, per- 
ceiving that one of his disciples, about. to leave the house, shrank 
back into it in order to escape being seen by his master, came to 
the door and said: ‘While it is a shameful thing, my son, to enter 
such a house as this, it is not a shameful thing to leave it.’ ”’ 


The three short and “snappy” sentences have thus been 
crowded into one long sentence containing quite a number of 
suspensive clauses which tend to rob the moral of its pungency. 
The minds of the auditory may be still grappling with the problem 
of coérdinating the scrappy clauses into a clear picture, when its 
moral is suddenly thrown into the confused heap of phraseology. 
And, to cap the confusion, along comes a sentence in Latin at the 
close of the anecdote. 

Directness of sentence-building is especially required for preach- 
ing. Next in order to it is what Dr. McDonald calls ‘‘terseness.”’ 
He perhaps alluded to ‘“‘terseness’’ when he added that ‘‘few ad- 
jectives or adverbs escaped’’ Dr. Gowan’s “pencil.” It is, of 
course, needless to say that adjectives and adverbs are not only 
helpful at times, but often are simply necessary. But if we so 
frame our thought as to employ them rarely, clearness is made 
easy. It so happens that, as I was writing the present paper, I 
came upon an editorial in a Washington newspaper from which I 
quote a portion with my own italics conferred on some of the 
words: 


“Trained foreign observers of the American scene have an out- 
standing advantage over most of us. They are in a better position 
to pass an objective judgment upon the policies of our Government, 
both because of a wider perspective and because of indifference to 
local partisanship. For that reason it is especially interesting to see 
that the annual report of the Bank for International Settlements, 
at Basle, cites this country’s unsuccessful experience with economic 
planning as a warning to other nations.” 


I think that any reader who is interested in the theme of this 
editorial would understand its meaning equally well if the itali- 
cized words were omitted: 
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“Foreign observers of the American scene have an advantage 
over us. They are in a position to pass judgment upon the policies 
of our Government because of perspective and indifference to par- 
tisanship. For this reason it is interesting to see that the annual 
report of the Bank for International Settlements, at Basle, cites 
this country’s experience with economic planning as a warning to 
others.” 


The omission of the italicized words has made for “terseness.”’ 
Meanwhile, ‘‘clearness’’ has probably gained something by the 
omission of the qualificatory words. If the original paragraph 
were to be spoken (as a sermon is), the many qualifications would 
confuse, rather than clarify, the gist of the argument. 

The remaining item in the triad of ‘‘the golden rule’’ is ‘‘brev- 
ity.” If brevity was desirable in the student-days of Dr. Mc- 
Donald, it is trebly so in our own days of many Masses in the 
same church on Sundays. The preacher must now be brief, but 
clear withal. If he has added ‘‘terseness’’ (in its meaning of strik- 
ing pithiness rather than mere polish), omne tulit punctum. The 
five-minute sermon will, so far as composition is concerned, be a 
success. There would remain only the matter of delivery—a 
matter which, however, can make or mar the sermon. It would 
be futile, perhaps, to enter upon an argument of the relative 
values of composition and delivery. A good delivery can improve 
a poor sermon; and vice versa, a bad delivery can destroy a good 
sermon. Let the student of homiletics neglect neither of the two 
requisites of adequate preaching. 








The Mind of the Apostle 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


That Catholic thought has been of late deeply interested in 
the Pauline conception of the Church as the Mystical Body, 
needs no proving. Nor need we pause to insist on the impor- 
tance of this conception. It is no side-issue. To it are related 
all the chief doctrines of the Faith. Since it alone does justice 
to the Church as a continuation of the Incarnation, it is of crucial 
significance for Catholic theology. It may be worth while, 
therefore, to inquire as to the occasion which led to St. Paul’s 
discovery of this idea and the sources on which he drew for its 
development. 

In saying this we are not, of course, forgetting that its genesis 
was due to divine inspiration. This fact, however, does not 
exclude the operation of such psychological processes as have 
attended the birth of other notable ideas. The concepts of Reve- 
lation were not born without mental struggle. The Apostle’s 
Epistles enable us to follow, even more than is generally the case, 
the process of gestation. We can watch him straining to give 
expression to the thought which possesses him. He was a theo- 
logical pioneer, and had all the difficulties of the pioneer with 
the handicap—in addition to the fact that he was dealing in 
matters not yet defined—of inventing a new terminology. All 
this is apparent in his style. Few writers reveal more clearly 
the troubles of authorship. 

We must avoid, at the outset, the mistake of picturing the 
Apostle as sitting down in a mood of calm reverie to draw up 
an abstract statement of Christian belief. He was emphatically 
a man of his time, and was brought into close contact with con- 
temporary tendencies by the nature of his apostolate. He had to 
deal with a specific concrete situation—the relationship between 
Jew and Gentile. To bridge the chasm between them and to 
unite them in Christ was his mission. That they could be so 
united was his distinctive Gospel. In order to convince the 
“Nations” that they were co-heirs of Israel’s glorious privileges, 
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he strained himself to the utmost. But it was not only the 
Apostle but also the pastor who was confronted with this task. 
The work of reconciling these two elements went on within the 
Church. Nor was it merely the Judaisers from Jerusalem who 
were the difficulty. The conflict with this party, described in 
the Acts, had a decisive effect on St. Paul’s career, but (and this 
is not so generally recognized) Gentile prejudices had also to be 
met. The argument of Romans, xi, bears ample testimony to 
the existence of this obstacle. The Roman world, forgetful of 
the fact that it had been grafted into the Hebrew root, would 
have adopted Christianity as its exclusive possession. Such a 
tendency if unchecked would have given us a paganized version 
in which those essential elements derived from Israel would have 
been minimized, if not entirely obliterated. In course of time a 
situation might have arisen resembling that created by the Nazi 
attempt to interpret the Gospel in terms of a Germanic ideology. 
Germany is not the only sinner in this respect; we have had Mr. 
Bruce Barton’s American Christ as delineated in ‘The Man 
Nobody Knows’ to remind us of similar attempts nearer home. 
When St. Paul pleaded for recognition of the Jewish contribution, 
he was adopting a réle similar to that adopted in our own day by 
Cardinal Faulhaber. The point at issue was not simply a ques- 
tion of amity between members of different races. It went deeper 
than that, and was indeed vital to the integrity of the truth. 
To adopt an unsympathetic attitude towards Hebraism would 
have been fatal to an understanding of the Faith, and such a 
failure would have made itself felt in the social relationships 
of the heterogeneous membership of the Roman community. 
Gentile possessiveness would have been a fruitful cause of fric- 
tion. Under the pressure of this threatened schism it is that St. 
Paul proclaims his great conception: ‘“‘For as in one body w: 
have many members, but all the members have not the same officee 
so we being many are one body in Christ, and every one members 
one of another’ (Romans, xii. 4-5). It is true that this figure 
is applied rather to differences of individual gifts than to the racial 
issue, but it is clear from the context that it was this latter, more 
fundamental question which suggested the simile to the Apostle’s 
mind. The principle he had expounded was applicable to any 
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sort of difference, as we see from its appearance elsewhere in his 
writings, but the thing which first suggested it and in which its 
teaching was of most vital importance was the racial conflict. 

This enables us to see the connection between the character of 
St. Paul’s mission as the Apostle to the Gentiles and the form 
taken by what he regarded as being, in a distinctive sense, his 
Gospel. The problem presented by the antagonism of Jew and 
Gentile was always in his mind, even when he did not make ex- 
plicit mention of it; and his meditations concerning it found ex- 
pression in what was the very center of his system. He was the 
first to state this conception of the Church, because it was his 
task to reconcile the two races in Christ. 

Obviously, this gives to the doctrine of the Mystical Body a 
peculiar interest for us to-day. ‘“The Jewish Problem”’ is with us 
in an acute form. Not only have we to deal with such per- 
versions of the Gospel as those mentioned, but in addition to 
warpings of the truth due to racial or national bias, there is the 
intensified self-consciousness of the West in opposition to Oriental- 
ism generally. Palestine stands both geographically and sym- 
bolically between two continents whose modes of thought are 
fundamentally different. Western civilization, proud of its 
scientific progress and material wealth, is all too prone to regard 
the East as negligible. To this tendency the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body, when viewed in the light of its historical origin, 
is a powerful corrective. 

Passing from the particular occasion which provoked its articu- 
lation, we have now to consider the Apostle’s sources, and here 
we shall find his belief in the priority of the Jew fully illustrated. 
For, undoubtedly, the chief contribution to the conception is 
that derived from the Hebrew belief in the Kingdom of God 
and in the religio-racial solidarity which distinguished those who 
regarded themselves as, par excellence, the People of God. 

The idea of a community unified by a common worship and 
bound together by blood-ties is, of course, basic for the Old 
Testament. The belief that God was his God in a unique sense 
was the source of the Jew’s inspiration. It gave its special char- 
acter to Jewish national life. This solidarity in God was such 
as made anything like the religious individualism of later times 
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inconceivable. The teaching of the prophets, the lessons of 
history and the national policy of exclusiveness discouraging 
relationships with other peoples, had resulted in welding the Jews 
into a single body. After the Exile, the solidarity of Israel re- 
ceived a more spiritual interpretation; there was an approxima- 
tion to a recognition of the truth stated by St. Paul: “He is a 
Jew that is one inwardly; and the circumcision is that of the 
heart, in the spirit, not in the letter.” But this did not lessen 
belief in Israel’s Messianic destiny—nothing could have done that; 
and we find this belief extending into the New Testament, being 
fully endorsed by Our Lord’s declaration that ‘salvation is of 
the Jews.”” The holy songs which welcomed the advent of the 
Messiah are full of the nationalistic spirit. “‘He hath received 
Israel His servant, being mindful of His mercy, as He spoke to 
our fathers, to Abraham and His seed for ever,’”’ sang Mary. 

It was the Jewish conception of the Kingdom of God, pro- 
claimed by St. John the Baptist, that was taken up by Our Lord. 
The fact that He used the phrase knowing that what it meant in 
the minds of His hearers establishes the continuity between the 
Old and the New Dispensation. He would not have employed 
a term laden with so many traditional associations if it had not 
been, under the circumstances, the best fitted for His purpose. 

Thus, St. Paul inherited, as something in his very blood, a con- 
ception of the organic unity in God of a Chosen People, and it 
was this which he carried over into his conception of the baptized 
community of Christians. If the connection is not clear to our 
minds, this is perhaps due to the use of the word, “Church.” 
Upon this the late Abbot Vonier made illuminating comment in 
his book on “The People of God.” “When we say ‘people of 
God,’ ’’ he wrote, ‘“‘we have before our eyes a multitude of human 
beings, extremely diverse in endowments, very active, carrying out 
the spiritual warfare, all of them possessing one common super- 
natural life, acknowledging one leader. When we say ‘kingdom 
of God’ or ‘kingdom of heaven,’ we think more of the providential 
arrangements made for that people, of the heavenly inheritance, 
of the splendor of setting and the wealth of grace divinely prepared 
for that people; the security of the dispensation and its trans- 
cendence over all human contingencies. When, finally, we say 
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‘Church,’ we lay stress on the great power of sanctification, on 
the union of all the members with Christ their Head, on the opera- 
tion of the sacramental institutions, on grace and the charismata 
of the Holy Spirit. But when all has been said, it is the one 
sanctified human multitude, redeemed by the Son of God and 
chosen by Him out of the world, that is at the same time ‘people 
of God,’ ‘kingdom of God,’ and ‘Church of God.’” The identi- 
fication with each other of these three phrases helps us to under- 
stand how they could pass, in the Apostle’s mind, into each other 
and find final expression in the term ‘‘Body of Christ.” 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians, ii. 11-22, we can see the 
transition taking place. The passage is all the more valuable 
in this connection since it was written with reference to that prob- 
lem of Jew and Gentile which, as we have seen, was the original 
occasion for his thought concerning the subject. The passage 
is all the more suggestive since its reference to “the Blood of 
Christ,’”’ interpreted in a Eucharistic sense, would imply a certain 
physical bond of union, a sort of supernatural racial life in the one 
body. 

But Paul was the Apostle to the Gentiles, and, while inevitably 
he drew on his Hebraic heritage for the main features of his 
teaching concerning the Church, he had also to relate that teach- 
ing in some way to the forms of contemporary pagan thought, 
and it is both interesting and instructive to see how he does this. 
That he was familiar with the system of philosophy known as 
Stoicism, we know. In the course of his missionary journeys and 
in Rome he must have come frequently in contact with it. Stoi- 
cism, it is true, was pantheistic; the idea of a transcendent God 
was alien to it. Moreover, it had no room for an historical 
Incarnation. Nevertheless, in its conception of a universe in- 
dwelt and held together by divinity and giving unity in a common 
dignity to all races and classes it presented features that could be 
utilized for the presentation of Christianity. This idea of a 
divinized cosmos, in which all life has its place, accordingly makes 
its appearance in the Apostle’s discourse on the Areopagus. 
“What you worship without knowing it,” he declared, ‘‘that I 
preach to you. God, who made the world and all things therein, 
He being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
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with hands. Neither is He served with men’s hands as though 
He needed anything, seeing it is He who giveth to all life and 
breadth and all things, and hath made of one all mankind to 
dwell upon the face of the earth, determining appointed times and 
the limits of their habitation, that they should seek God, if hap- 
pily they may feel after Him or find Him, although He be not far 
from every one of us. For in Him we live and move and are, as 
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some also of your own poets said: ‘For we are also His offspring 
(Acts, xvii. 23-28). A cult which taught the unity of God with 
men and of men with one another, and opposed ‘‘the City of 
God,’’ composed of the truly wise, to the City of the Cesars, 
however wide the difference between it and the Church of Jesus 
Christ, could not fail to find an echo in the capacious mind of this 
great thinker. A preacher who declared it to be his intention to 
be “‘all things to all men” would not miss the advantage to be 
gained by casting his doctrine in a form already familiarized to 
the pagan intellect by a well-known cult. 

Drawing from these two sources—Hebrew tradition and Stoic 
philosophy—St. Paul effected a synthesis which was itself a 
reconciliation of Jew and Gentile prophetic of that which was 
to be brought about in actual life. What he sought to achieve 
in the relations between these two sections of the faithful had been 
already achieved in his own mind. 

But the real source of his inspiration was Christ Himself in 
whom he saw, even then, both Jew and Gentile incorporated in 
one holy fellowship. The doctrine of the Mystical Body was 
based ultimately on the fact of the Mystical Body. That was not 
something which Paul had to create, but a Reality which needed 
only to be explicated. Theology is but the servant of life. The 
theologian does but interpret that whichis. In his contemplation 
of the Church’s Head, St. Paul saw that for which, as pastor and 
Apostle, he had to find a name. In Christ, as revealed to His 
disciple’s vision, was the potentiality of a society such as the 
world had never known, comprising all nations, all classes, all 
types of men. In Him was neither Semite nor Latin, but One 
New Man, a supernatural race, heir to the heritage of both 
Jerusalem and Rome, a glorious company continuing through 
time and space the Incarnation of the Son of God, and built up in 
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Him from whom it derived its life. That vision was not yet an 
historical actuality, but it existed and always had existed in the 
Eternal Son of God. Paul was not an experimentalist depending 
for success on the correctness of some theory, but one who built 
on foundations already laid, the dimensions and ordering of 
which had been determined from the beginning. But fitting 
words had to be found in which to reveal to others the glory made 
known to himself. The universality of the fact to be described 
made it permissible, nay, necessary, to borrow indiscriminately 
from East and West. The very nature of the object to be articu- 
lated required that the whole world should be laid under tribute 
to supply the terms. Its richness was not to be expressed in any 
single vocabulary, but must utilize and incorporate the best that 
men had thought and written in every tongue. Only so could the 
divine fact be adequately expressed. The doctrine of the Mystical 
body was such a synthesis. Its articulation initiated that 
process, continuing through the centuries, by which that great 
Christian culture—to which contributed all the peoples of the 
Mediterranean basin, and which Cardinal Newman declared to 
be not merely a culture but culture in the most universal sense— 
came into being and was developed. 























Converts by Mail 
By LEsTER J. FALton, C.M., S.T.D. 


A housewife in a small Kentucky town was reading her local 
newspaper. She noticed an interesting column of information 
on the Catholic religion and was seized with the desire to learn 
more about the faith of Catholics. She had no Catholic friends 
or neighbors. She knew no Catholic priest. How could she go 
about it? 

Two nuns were returning by train to their convent in Jefferson 
City, Missouri, from the Catechetical Congress in St. Louis in 
1937. They became engaged in conversation with a non-Catholic 
lady who operated a beauty shop in a small Missouri town in 
which there was no Catholic church. She expressed the desire 
to learn more about their Church. How could she go about it? 

In the course of making his visits to his patients, the chaplain 
of a large Catholic hospital chanced to meet the daughter of a 
non-Catholic who had been impressed by the kind treatment she 
had received. The daughter signified her desire to study the 
Catholic religion, but she would soon return to a university where 
she would not have the opportunity. What could she do about it? 

In Louisville, Kentucky, the pastor of Our Mother of Sorrows 
Church was conducting the Novena of Our Mother of Sorrows 
over the radio. He received much mail in response to the broad- 
cast, including widely scattered requests for instruction on the 
beliefs and practices of Catholics. What was he to do about it? 

In each of these instances they could do something about it. 
There was an answer to their question, perhaps the only conveni- 
ent answer. That answer was an application for a Correspond- 
ence Course in Christian Doctrine. These instances are men- 
tioned because it is the purpose of this article to focus attention 
on the fact that a religious correspondence course in Christian 
Doctrine, besides having a part to play in practical catechetics, 
often answers a very definite need and often serves as a necessary 
implement in the apostolate to non-Catholics, whether the apostle 


be priest or layman. 
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And if this be true, the reminder may be in order that the 
work of presenting the Faith to non-Catholics faces two problems 
which are simply stated but not always so simply solved. The 
jirst problem is how to sow the seed of the Word—how to create a 
desire for knowledge of the teachings of our Faith, how to contact 
non-Catholics religiously. And the second problem is how to 
nourish the sprouting seed—how to satisfy the desire for knowl- 
edge, how to sustain on a religious plane the contact, once it is 
made. 

The zealous apostle may take advantage of a chance meeting 
with a stranger, or perhaps an opportune moment to talk religion 
with a friend or neighbor; he may mail or distribute Catholic 
literature or sponsor Narberth messages in a local newspaper; 
he may speak on the radio or preach in the street; in fact, he 
may use any other method of approaching non-Catholics on the 
subject of religion and thus provoke a desire for knowledge of the 
Catholic Faith; but in so doing he is solving only the first prob- 
lem. 

The second problem is often difficult to solve, and it is with it 
that this article is principally concerned. When instruction can 
be given by a priest going to a person or when the person can 
come to the priest, there is no difficulty. But the solution is not 
always so simple, and difficulties so often arise that, readily ad- 
mitting the greater advantages which personal instruction af- 
fords, I think that we should remember and take advantage of the 
fact that Uncle Sam’s mailmen cover this country of ours more 
universally and more regularly than do the priests of the Church. 
Since I have been interested in giving religious instruction by 
mail, I am continually surprised by the many and varied difficul- 
ties that can confront non-Catholics who desire instruction— 
difficulties which cannot be minimized as they are often heart- 
breaking barriers to the path of the True Faith. And it is when 
these difficulties arise that a correspondence course in religion has 
its place, and we can put the mailmen to work as messengers of 
the Gospel. 

What are some of these difficulties? The Kenrick Corre- 
spondence Courses came into existence as a follow-up for the work 
of preaching to non-Catholics in the street. It was born of the 
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need to give religious instruction to many non-Catholics in out- 
of-the-way places who could be reached in no other way. But 
since these instructions have been in operation, we have encoun- 
tered many other situations in which a correspondence course 
plays an equally important réle. 

A very obvious difficulty to religious instruction is that of dis- 
tance. Interested persons in rural districts may live many miles 
from a Catholic priest, and their instruction presents grave 
difficulties both for them and the nearest priest. A gentleman in 
Wyoming, on a sheep ranch, lived eighty miles from the nearest 
priest and during the winter months transportation either way 
was an impossibility. But he was able to carry on his instruc- 
tions by mail and, with a few supplementary instructions by the 
priest in fair weather, he was eventually received into the Church. 
A Catholic woman in Utah, interested her Mormon husband in 
her Faith, but the place where they lived was visited by a priest 
at infrequent intervals. However, by correspondence she kept 
her husband instructed at a pace that equalled that of the visiting 
Mormon missionary. 

Men and women in Federal and State penitentiaries, jails and 
reformatories are often interested in the Catholic religion. Such 
was the case with a twenty-nine-year-old gentleman, formerly a 
member of the Ku Klux Klan, who wished to learn about the 
Church in an Indiana penitentiary. As is usually the case, the 
prison authorities made the correspondence course available, and 
on its completion the nearest Catholic priest was informed and 
he was received into the Church. Soldiers in the army are often 
interested in the Church, but sometimes it is impossible for a 
chaplain to instruct them. Such was the case of sixty army 
men in Honolulu, who received their instructions by mail, and 
have since returned to the United States and have spread the 
correspondence course to other army centers throughout the 
country. Invalids in hospitals and sanitariums have their dif- 
ficulties when they wish to learn about the Catholic religion. 
An instance of this is to be found in the case of a young lady in a 
Texas sanitarium for those afflicted with tuberculosis. She 
wrote to us: “I have always wanted to be a Catholic, but my 
parents were angry when I mentioned it. They think the very 
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worst of your religion, but now that I am sick they do not mind 
much. So if I could take my instructions from you, I am sure 
that the chaplain who visits here once a month will be able to 
receive me into the Church.” Young men in CCC camps often 
have excellent opportunities for study, but are far removed from 
a priest except at irregular intervals. Such was the case of an 
eighteen-year-old young man who wrote to us from Co. 1739, 
Willow Springs, Missouri: “Heretofore I belonged to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, but I paid little attention to it or any 
church. Since becoming really interested in religion, the Catho- 
lic Church has impressed me most. Here at the Camp I have no 
chance of being instructed or reading anything on the Catholic 
religion. If you will teach me, I expect to become a Catholic 
after further enlightenment.’’ He is under instruction now, and 
is not only a promising student but has also interested others in 
the same camp to apply for instruction. 

Then there is the difficulty of fear which bedevils many non- 
Catholics. No matter how unfounded these fears may be, no 
matter how unreasonable they may appear to a Catholic, they 
are nonetheless very real obstacles to instruction for more non- 
Catholics than we may suspect. Oftentimes, it is fear of the 
priest—any priest or perhaps a particular priest on the part of 
those who from earliest childhood have been taught to fear priests. 
Or it may be a fear on the part of the uneducated that the priest will 
think them too stupid if they have to face him. In fact, these 
fears may spring from many and unexpected circumstances. I 
am reminded of a young lady in Toledo, Ohio, to whom instruc- 
tions by mail were a Godsend. Several years previously owing 
to a strange set of events, but in all sincerity, she had been bap- 
tized and confirmed while travelling in the West, not realizing 
that previous instruction was necessary. She discovered this 
when she returned home, and although she lived across the street 
from a parish rectory, saw priests going in and out every day, she 
could not summon up the courage to go and tell one what had 
happened. She took the course of instruction, and we wrote to 
the priest across the street and explained her predicament. 

Very often the fear of hostile parents, relatives or employers makes 
instruction in a normal manner an impossibility. When we first 
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started giving instructions by mail, we used the title “Catholic 
Correspondence Courses,’ but it wasn’t long before we learned 
that for many of our non-Catholic students the word ‘“‘Catholic”’ 
in the address was a source of embarrassment. In rural districts 
the news emanated from the post office or the postman that so- 
and-so was writing to Catholics. In the cities, parents (husbands 
or wives) and even landladies would sometimes refuse mail in- 
tended for another person. So we soon changed our title from 
“Catholic” to ‘‘Kenrick’’ Correspondence Courses. And even 
to-day our outgoing mail must often bear no return address, or 
must be mailed to someone’s girl or boy friend. Some of our 
students get the mail through General Delivery, and one corre- 
spondent drives from one town to another to send and receive 
his instructions by mail. Last month we received a letter which 
ran like this: “Gentlemen: You will never know what your in- 
structions have meant tome. Last Saturday I was able to go to 
the local church, and the priest who had received your letter of 
recommendation examined me on the Catechism and then bap- 
tized me. But because of the bitterest opposition I must keep 
my faith as secret as possible. I am in a most awkward position. 
I am a teacher in the Public School in this bigoted community, 
and I need the job badly. There never has been a Catholic in 
mine or my husband’s family. I just could not, because of the 
isolation and the bitterest opposition, take the regular course of 
instruction and so your help was just what I needed. I will 
make my first Holy Communion next week, so please accept my 
thanks and remember me in your prayers as I must go to church 
as secretly as possible, for I run the risk of not only losing my job 
but also my husband, who is bitterly opposed to my faith.” 

Our first convert was a taxi-cab driver, and he was a typical 
example of how some non-Catholics with the best intentions im- 
aginable cannot find time for a regular course of instruction. Al- 
though he had plenty of time to study while waiting for cus- 
tomers, he could not without the greatest inconvenience get to a 
priest. Many interested non-Catholics find that the exigencies 
of their work preclude the possibility of regular or even irregular 
hours for instruction in the priest’s house. Here are two rather 
exceptional examples of how this works out. 
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Last July I received this letter from a priest in Bennington, 
Vermont: ‘“‘Dear Father: This request for assistance is moti- 
vated by the desire to help a prospective convert. I have heard 
about your correspondence course of catechetical instruction, and 
I think that it is what is needed in this case. The other day a 
young lady stopped at the rectory and said that she wanted to 
become a Catholic. As far as I can discover from two interviews 
with a perfect stranger, she seems quite intelligent and sincere. 
But she is the publicity agent for a travelling magician, visiting 
in advance the various towns in which he appears. She never 
stays longer than one week in any town. The difficulty of getting 
instructions is apparent. Of course, she might stop at the rectory 
of each town that she visits and eventually cover the matter. 
But I think that a correspondence course would be much more 
convenient, with occasional explanations from priests as she needs 
them. I am sending her name and her next address.”” We are 
still trying to keep a little ahead of that lady. 

Somewhat similar is the plight of a Follies girl. Last Decem- 
ber we received a letter from a priest, which read in part as 
follows: ‘‘Last evening a young lady called at the rectory and 
asked what she must do to become a Catholic. She is a member 
of ‘Karston’s Follies Unusual.’ This troupe finished its stand in 
Evansville last Saturday and is headed south. I recommended 
that she enroll in your Correspondence Course. This appealed 
to her, and I promised to send you her name. In the show 
business her address changes from week to week. But she will 
keep you informed as to where she will be, so that you can reach 
her by mail in the next few weeks at Birmingham, Alabama, 
Columbus and Atlanta, Georgia.’”” We did succeed in reaching 
and instructing her by mail, and I hope that she was as good in 
the Follies as she was in the Catechism. 

But even religious instruction by mail has its difficulties. And 
especially in the case of non-Catholics the surmounting of these 
difficulties has been responsible for the method and the materials 
that we employ. We have found that three major requirements 
must be met. First, the person taking the instruction must not 
have too much writing todo. Most people do not do much writ- 
ing and have a natural aversion for it. Many have not the edu- 
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cation or the ability or the time to do much studying, much less 
writing. Second, the course of instruction must not be divided 
into too many lessons and thus a long-drawn-out affair. It is 
difficult enough to sustain interest with a course of eight lessons, 
but practically impossible if it were (say) twenty-eight. Third, 
the course of instruction must be adapted to persons of high and 
low levels of education; that is, it must not be too simple for the 
well-educated non-Catholic, nor too difficult for the one not so well 
educated. 

In order to meet these requirements we chose as textbooks such 
works as Bishop Noll’s “Father Smith Instructs Jackson,” 
Father O’Brien’s ‘““The Faith of Millions,”’ and ‘“The Treasures of 
the Mass’’ published by the Benedictines of Clyde, Missouri. Such 
books have proved really instructive to non-Catholics ranging 
from a research professor of mathematics in an eastern university 
to a colored servant-maid in Chicago. ‘These books are covered 
by no more than eight objective tests, largely consisting of ques- 
tions of the true or false variety which make up eight lessons that 
are easy to write and easy tocorrect. Most of the writing is done 
by the instructor, and is by way of explanation of mistakes made 
and ampler instruction on points of doctrine when such is re- 
quested or necessitated by an analysis of the student’s corrected 


‘test. 


When a non-Catholic applies for the instruction, this is what 
happens. We send him the book, ‘Father Smith Instructs 
Jackson,”’ which covers the Creed, the Commandments, and the 
Sacraments in an interesting conversational style. With the book 
goes a test covering the first eight sections of the instruction and 
a stamped addressed envelope for the return of the test. His 
only expense is the postage on his application. When he returns 
the test, one of the ninety seminarians engaged in the work be- 
comes his instructor—corrects the test and analyzes the mistakes 
Then in a letter he explains the errors that call for further ex- 
planation, answers questions that may have been asked (the 
asking of questions is encouraged), and this letter accompanies 
the corrected test which, together with the second test, is returned 
to the student. And so it goes until the eighth test is returned 
to the student with a certificate which he may take to a priest, 
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if he so chooses. Whenever possible, we notify the nearest priest 
that Mr. or Mrs. So-and-So has creditably completed the course 
and that it might be well to pay him or her a visit. 

Thus far I have been speaking only of non-Catholics for. whom 
a correspondence course has proved to be a necessary or conveni- 
ent means of instruction, when otherwise it would have been out 
of the question. I have not mentioned Catholics, and at least 
half of the 2200 persons who have enrolled for instruction with us 
at Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, or St. Mary’s Seminary, Perry- 
ville, Missouri, have been Catholics. Among these Catholics 
are included: mothers who cannot send their children to a Catho- 
lic school and want to be able to instruct them well; nurses whose 
patients ask them about the Catholic religion; converts who 
want more instruction than they were able to get before their 
Baptism; Catholic partners of mixed marriages who think that 
taking the course may interest the non-Catholic partners in the 
Catholic religion; adults who are the unfortunate sons or daugh- 
ters of a mixed marriage and who are deprived of religious in- 
struction; study clubs and study club leaders who use the ma- 
terials to gain a solid foundation in Christian doctrine, and even 
conduct the course themselves under the supervision of a priest 
who is the pastor of a far-flung flock; and others too numerous to 
mention. 

Thus, in two and a half years of giving instruction by mail our 
experience has proved that in the field of practical catechetics, 
and especially in presenting the Faith to non-Catholics, a corre- 
spondence course in Christian Doctrine answers a very definite 
and rather widespread need. 
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Great Attempts at Reunion 


By P. VoSTOCHNY 


When His Holiness Pope Pius XII in his Encyclical ‘“Sertum 
Letitiz,’’ addressed to the Hierarchy of the United States, men- 
tioned Archbishops, Bishops, and Ordinaries ‘‘in peace and com- 
munion with the Apostolic See,” he had in mind also those who 
are not in peace and communion with the Apostolic See. They 
are the hierarchs of the Eastern Orthodox Churches, for every 
national Church of the separated Easterners has its representa- 
tives in our country. Russians, Greeks, Serbians, Bulgarians, 
Rumanians, Albanians, and Syrians are all established here 
ecclesiastically. They all possess the true Apostolic succession 
with valid Sacraments. This fact places them in a most unique 
position; they are neither Catholics nor Protestants, but ‘“‘not 
far from the Kingdom of God” (Mark, xii. 34). In their attitude 
towards Christendom the Popes are following the example of St. 
Peter in his Epistles (which are still entitled in the Slavonic and 
Russian versions as Catholic). In his First Epistle he addresses 
those ‘‘elect unto the sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience 

. . of Jesus Christ”’ (i. 1-2); they are further named ‘‘children 
of obedience’’ (full of meaning for our times), ‘‘a chosen genera- 
tion, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people” 
(i. 14, ii. 9). He is still more emphatic in his Second Epistle, 
addressing himself ‘‘to them that have obtained equal faith with 
us” (i. 1). There were already at that time beginnings of ‘‘sects,”’ 
of “‘going astray,”’ of “‘being led aside by the error of the unwise”’ 
(cfr. ii. 10, 15, iii. 17). As the first Pope was always mindful of 
the sheep gone astray, so were all of his successors. 

Christ established the One Church in which all members “may 
be one.”” The Holy Writ lays great stress on this idea of oneness: 
“One Lord, one faith, one baptism. One God and Father of all. 
One fold and one shepherd.’”’ When the Symbol of Faith was 
solemnly proclaimed in the fourth century, the first attribute 


ascribed to the Church was its oneness. 
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A very strange phenomenon it seems, but nevertheless true, 
that at the very beginning of Christianity, in Apostolic days, 
there were divisions and strife among Christians. St. Paul in 
his Epistles gives abundant testimony to the fact. As centuries 
passed by, and the Church became geographically divided into 
the Western and Eastern halves with their separate nationalities, 
languages, customs, likes and dislikes, etc., it was natural that 
these dissensions should grow more complicated and tend to 
become, as it were, a part of the normal function of the exterior 
life of the Church Universal. In the Eastern part of the Church 
there were four patriarchates, viz., those of Constantinople, of 
Alexandria, of Antioch, and of Jerusalem; whereas in the West 
there was only the one. For this reason the West was more 
homogeneous in its life, and it was easy for the Romans to look 
upon the successor of St. Peter as the supreme authority in the 
whole Church. For the Easterners with their four patriarchs, 
each preéminent in his respective province, the idea of one 
Supreme Pontiff was not so natural. At the same time the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, on account of his nearness to the 
imperial court, was gradually acquiring an artificial importance 
in his status and endeavoring to place himself on an equality with 
the Petrine See. In the East he early acquired great prestige 
over his hierarchical colleagues. Besides Asia Minor, all of 
Eastern Europe gradually came within his province. 

Constantinopolitan ambitions reached a temporary catastrophe 
in the middle of the ninth century, when Patriarch Ignatius was 
uncanonically deposed by the young Emperor. To succeed 
him, Photius, the Secretary of State and a layman at the time, 
was chosen. An appeal to Pope Nicholas I by both sides resulted 
in the excommunication of Photius. Having on his side the 
other three Patriarchs, Photius refused to abide by the Pope’s 
decision and so created a schism. Four years later the schism 
ended, however, when the political tide in Constantinople had 
changed and Photius was in his turn deposed. Ignatius on his 
restoration renewed intercommunion with Rome. In 876, when 
Ignatius died, Photius was reinstated and approved as Patriarch 
by the Pope, with whom he was now reconciled. He remained 
in power until 891, when he was once more sent into exile. He 
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died a few years later, still in exile and in communion with Rome 
(which fact is now generally accepted by Catholic historians). 
Described as ‘‘the most learned man of his day” and of ‘“‘blameless 
character,’’ Photius was a man of great ambition and a very force- 
ful personality. If placed in a more happy environment, it is admit- 
ted, he would have undoubtedly become one of the great Fathers 
of the Universal Church. As it is, the opponents of the suprem- 
acy of Rome have hitched their chariot to his star, and made of 
him a symbol of anti-papacy in the East even to this day. After 
the schism of Photius had died, the East remained at peace with 
the West until the eleventh century. Although external relations 
were normal, the undercurrent of discontent with Roman suprem- 
acy was still brewing all these years in the metropolis of the East. 
The ties with Rome were not very strong, and Constantinople 
continued to grow in hegemony over its neighbors, overshadowing 
distant Rome. 

In 1054 Cerularius became Patriarch of Constantinople. An 
able man of noble birth and good education, a former statesman 
well versed in court politics, Cerularius undertook to renew 
hostilities with Rome. Possibly inspired by him, the Metro- 
politan Bishop Leo of Bulgaria addressed a letter to “‘all the Bish- 
ops of the Franks and to the Most Venerable Pope,’’ wherein 
he accused the Latins of introducing many innovations into the 
Church, chief among them being the use of unleavened bread in 
the Eucharist. A treatise in Latin on the same subject was 
written by a monk of Constantinople, Nicetas; it was broadly 
circulated in the other three Patriarchates. Pope Leo IX an- 
swered Bishop Leo’s letter very sharply, uncompromisingly de- 
claring the supremacy of the Petrine See; in naming the four 
Patriarchates he places Constantinople last. As an appeasement 
Cerularius proposed an alliance with the Pope in terms of hier- 
archical equality, which was vigorously rejected by the Pope. 
The latter sent to Constantinople his three Legates with a letter 
to the Patriarch and another more friendly one to the Emperor; 
they were to consider the grievances against the Roman Church, 
and endeavor to restore peace by bringing to terms Czrularius 
and his aides. After Cardinal Humbert answered monk Nicetas’ 
charge of Judaism, the latter retracted. In the meantime Pope 
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Leo IX died, and during the vacancy the Papal Legates, unable 
to come to an understanding with the Patriarch and his aides, 
placed a Bull of excommunication against them on the altar of 
St. Sophia and returned to Rome. This was in 1054. Gradually 
the entire East sided with Patriarch Cerularius and broke off 
relations with the West. Peter of Antioch held out the longest, 
persuading Cerularius not to continue in schism and to make 
peace with the Romans. ‘They are our brothers,” he wrote to 
Constantinople. This most lamentable breach lasted for over 
two hundred years. The famous Crusades for the liberation of 
the Holy Land, inspired by the Popes with the noblest of inten- 
tions but actually conducted in a manner quite otherwise by their 
leaders, served to aggravate the situation. 

The first serious attempt at restoration of the East to the unity 
of the One Church was made in the last part of the thirteenth 
century, in the days of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bonaventure 
(both of whom were associated with this work), at the Second 
Council of Lyons in 1274. The idea originated seemingly with 
Emperor Michael VIII Paleoiogus, who in 1261 recaptured 
Constantinople from the Crusaders. Pope Gregory X wrote to 
him twice before the Council, urging him to send representatives. 
On the part of the Latins it was a magnificent gathering, about 
250 bishops, 70 abbots and heads of Religious Orders, and about 
1000 other prelates, being present. Among the laity were 
James I of Aragon in person, and ambassadors from Germany, 
England, France, Sicily, and from the Khan of the Tartars. The 
East, sad to relate, was represented by only five delegates of 
the Emperor: former Patriarch of Constantinople Germanus, 
Metropolitan Bishop Theophanus of Nicea, the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, and two other lay court officials. With the clergy and the 
people the reunion was entirely unpopular. It lasted until the 
death of Michael VIII when, eight years after its inception at 
Lyons, his son Andronicus repudiated it. Ecclesiastical relations 
between Rome and Constantinople were again discontinued for 
about a century and a half. 

They were delicately renewed in 1418, when Emperor Manuel 
II with nineteen bishops arrived at the Council of Constance at 
one of the last sessions. Gentle attempts at reunion were made 
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even during the reign of Andronicus III, who sent the learned 
monk Barlaam to negotiate with Pope Benedict XIII. Pope 
Urban V was approached by Emperor John V, who personally 
became reconciled, but his people would not follow him. 

In the fifteenth century the work for reunion became more ac- 
tive, especially during the twenty-three years’ reign of John VIII 
Paleologus. Through his efforts a nationalist party was formed 
in the East which promoted the idea of an Gicumenical Council 
to bring about the desired reconciliation. The subsequent 
Council of Basle convoked in 1431 had among its agenda “‘the 
reunion of the Western and Eastern Churches.’’ Because of 
serious disagreements between Pope Eugene IV and the Council, 
the latter was transferred in December of 1437 from Basle to 
Ferrara in Italy. The Greeks who were invited and were ready 
to come also preferred an Italian city. The Council became 
divided. The majority sided with the Pope and came to Ferrara, 
but the minority continued in Basle. Eugene IV had sent a fleet 
to Constantinople to bring the delegates to Ferrara. In their 
turn the insurgents of Basle sent a fleet to bring the Greeks to 
Avignon, where it was planned to hold the reunion sessions. The 
Easterners, however, preferred to deal with the Pope, and in 
March of 1438 they arrived at Ferrara. 

Unlike the Council of Lyons at which only five Greeks were 
present, the Ferrara assembly was very well represented on the 
Eastern side. Besides the Emperor himself and Patriarch Joseph 
of Constantinople, there were legates from the other three Patri- 
archs, numerous bishops, priests, and lay officials, altogether about 
700 persons. At the formal sessions in the cathedral, the Pope 
with the Latins sat on the Gospel side and the Greeks on the 
Epistle side. It is interesting to note here that according to 
their respective points of view each of the two parties was pre- 
eminent in its seating; for, whereas in the Latin Rite the Gospel 
side is foremost in dignity, in the Greek Rite it is the opposite. 
Unlike the Council of Lyons, the discussions here were prolonged 
and profound; many a serious deliberation came to an impasse. 
Public and private, they lasted fifteen months. In the end a 
full agreement was reached on both sides, only Bishop Mark of 
Ephesus with a few of his followers dissenting. The main points 
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of discussion were four: Filioque, Purgatory, use of leavened and 
unleavened bread in the Eucharist, and primacy of the Pope as 
successor of St. Peter over the Church Universal. Beginning its 
sessions in April of 1438 at Ferrara, the Council was transferred 
(because of the plague) in the following January to Florence, 
where it ended in July of 1439. The two outstanding members of 
the Eastern delegation who worked and fought most energeti- 
cally for the success of the Council were Bessarion, Metropolitan 
Bishop of Nica, and Isidore, Metropolitan Bishop of Russia; 
both of them were created Cardinals after the Council. 

Great indeed and most sincere was the rejoicing in Florence 
when the famous Bull of Pope Eugene IV, ““Letentur Cceli,”’ was 
solemnly promulgated in the cathedral (just five hundred years 
ago last July) in both Latin and Greek. The opening sentences 
of the Decree emphatically express the spirit “of love and peace”’ 
which crowned the work of the Council: ‘Let the heavens re- 
joice and the earth break forth in songs of gladness. The wall 
of separation has fallen; the East and the West are not now, as 
in the past, two Churches, but one Church. Christ has again 
united them, and they are now bound together by the strong 
bonds of love and peace. The dreary days of schism are past, 
and the glorious splendor of a long desired union brings light and 
gladness to all mankind.” 

At times most strange and incomprehensible are the ways of 
Divine Providence (cfr. Romans, ii. 33-34). The reunion so 
happily concluded brought almost no lasting results. In Con- 
stantinople as almost everywhere else in the East, it met with an 
unfriendly reception from both clergy and people, and after 
thirty-three years was formally repudiated. For five hundred 
years now this parting of ways has continued. Rome is willing, 
but Constantinople seems to show no desire of reéstablishing a 
state of peace and communion with the Petrine See. But there 
is always hope. 

Better results were shown in Western Russia, in the territory 
of the Metropolitanate of Kiev, where the reunion was introduced 
by the great zealist, Cardinal Isidore himself, and where it lin- 
gered on for a couple of centuries. The Ruthenian Catholics, 
reconciled in the middle of the seventeenth century, are the 
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spiritual descendants of these Western Russians. With Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh as their diocesan centers in America, 
they are scattered throughout the country and number about a 
million souls; some sixty years ago there was only a handful. 
The dissident Easterners in America are much more numerous, 
but are pathetically divided by nationalistic ambitions. There 
is hope, however, that, when these ambitions cool down in the 
inevitable process of Americanization, the evangelical and apos- 
tolical idea of the One Church will gradually gain strength among 
the dissidents, and they will come to accept that not Con- 
stantinople but Rome is the Mother of Universal Christendom. 
America with her religious freedom, with an efficient and well- 
established Catholic press, may yet become a clearing house for 
fostering a mutual understanding between Catholicism and Ortho- 
doxy, an understanding minus all political or national prejudices. 

Pope Pius XI of blessed memory considered the bringing back 
of the dissident Orthodox into the fold a major part of his pontifi- 
cate. The present gloriously reigning Pius XII is determined to 
continue the labors of his predecessor in this difficult field. He 
has already shown his warm sympathy for the sufferings of the 
Orthodox of Russia, and has expressed a prayerful hope that 
through the intercession of the Mother of God, for whom they 
have a great devotion, they will before long be restored to Chris- 
tian liberty (Letter to Cardinal Tisserant on the occasion of the 
Nine-hundred-and-fiftieth Anniversary of the Baptism of St. 
Vladimir and His People). 

Christ’s prayer on the last eve of his earthly life, ‘that they all 
may be one,” is also the continuous prayer of His Church. 








The Psychoneuroses: The Anxiety States 


By Henry C. SCHUMACHER, M.D., LL.D. 


The terms ‘‘mental diseases’ or “psychoses” are almost en- 
tirely restricted to-day to the disorders of the mind which cause 
those so afflicted to be committable to an institution. On the 
other hand, those with mental disorders who are non-committable 
are referred to as suffering from the “‘psychoneuroses.’’ However, 
many other terms have been and are being used to designate such 
mental disorders. The most common of these terms is the 
“neuroses.’’ Some refer to them as the ‘functional nervous dis- 
orders,’’ while still others call them the “minor psychoses.”’ 

Now, regardless of whether one uses the Latin nervous or the 
Greek neurotic, the fact is that these disorders have nothing 
specifically to do with the nerves. That is to say, such disorders 
are not primarily a disease of the physical organs, and in par- 
ticular of the nerve tissue or the nervous system. This belief is 
based on a materialistic concept which holds that the brain is the 
organ of the mind. Nor does the addition of the word functional 
clarify the concept, for it too carries either a materialistic or a 
mechanistic connotation. From a materialistic viewpoint these 
disorders are basically structural, but the defects are so small that 
they are not visible even on microscopic study. The nervous sys- 
tem, from a mechanistic viewpoint, is conceived to operate like a 
machine, and the defect, in the case of these disorders, is thought 
of not so much as a structural one but rather as a failure in the 
proper adjustment of the parts so that the machine does not 
function properly. Certainly such concepts tend to ignore the 
metaphysical body-mind problem and to make of man a machine 
subject solely to the laws of mechanics. 

These mental disorders have been referred to as the minor 
psychoses, because there is no hard-and-fast line of demarcation 
between the (major) psychoses and these disorders. Certainly 
there is no conclusive proof that all the psychoses are produced by 
some pathological change in the brain, or that the behavior is due 
solely and alone to such change. It may happen that a psychosis 
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was preceded by a psychoneurosis, which in turn may color the 
picture of the psychosis. Then, too, a ps ychotic state may clear 
up and the patient now show unmistakable evidence of a psycho- 
neurosis. 

In general, it may be said that a psychosis involves an almost 
complete change in the personality, and together with it a lack of 
insight into the realities as appreciated by those of sound mind. 
A psychoneurosis, on the other hand, does not so completely 
disturb the personality as to cause the patient to lose his grasp 
of reality. A psychoneurosis, however, must of necessity affect 
the character of the person suffering thereform. The psycho- 
neurotic nevertheless remains aware that his state is an abnormal 
one, and he often suffers exquisite pain. 

A psychoneurosis also must be differentiated from a maladjust- 
ment. Psychiatrists working in Child Guidance Clinics re- 
peatedly have seen children whose parents considered them 
“problem children,’”’ whereas a study of them and their total 
situation showed clearly that their behavior was normal but the 
behavior of the parents psychoneurotic. In other words, the 
children were maladjusted to the (parental) environment. So also 
a person who chooses to live a true Christian life may rebel against 
seeing the meaning of life in selfishness, power and greed, and not 
struggle to obtain wealth and prestige but rather to share his 
frugal comforts with his poorer neighbor. In a culture such as 
ours the majority of his fellow-men would find him maladjusted. 
How often one finds children of this generation sneering at the 
old-fashioned, but honest, values of life of their parents and grand- 
parents! Such folk in the eyes of their children and grandchildren 
are considered quite definitely maladjusted. Yet, as long as there 
is no feeling of anxiety, frustration and unhappiness, because of 
what others considered their inefficiency and lack of aggressive- 
ness, there is no psychoneurosis. 

The psychoneuroses constitute by far the largest disease group. 
Figures have been produced to show that at least fifty per cent of 
the general practitioners’ and internists’ patients are suffering 
from disorders due to emotional disturbances. There also is 
evidence to the effect that about one-third of all general hospital 
patients are suffering from a psychoneurotic disorder rather than 
from an organic disease. These figures are more likely to be 
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low than high, for the error is more frequently made in favor of an 
organic disease than in favor of a psychoneurosis. This is par- 
ticularly true in those cases in which psychoneurotic conversion 
symptoms occur, as is frequently the case in cardiac gastro-in- 
testinal, gynecological and urological findings. Furthermore, 
psychoneurotic manifestations may and do aggravate organic 
disturbances. 

Moreover, in so far as total incidence goes, the above-mentioned 
figures are low in that many persons suffering from the psycho- 
neurotic disorders do not regard their abnormalities as amenable 
to medical treatment. Others are ashamed of their difficulties and 
resist seeking treatment. Still others consult quacks, pseudo- 
psychologists, faith healers, etc. 

The psychoneuroses are not limited to one sex or to a particular 
age-group. It is probably true that more women are under treat- 
ment than men, but that is a culturally determined fact. The 
statistics of Child Guidance Clinics, moreover, show a larger 
number of boys referred than girls—usually a 60-40 ratio. Nor 
are those suffering from these disorders only or primarily the in- 
tellectually dull and inferior. Again the statistics of Child Guid- 
ance Clinics, where most of those referred are given intelligence 
tests, show that many of these patients have average to superior 
intelligence. 

The psychoneuroses are essentially emotional disturbances. It 
is our opinion that the psychoneurotic patient possesses a consti- 
tutional lability especially in the sphere of the emotions. We are 
not convinced on the basis of our experience that the statement 
often made to the effect that the psychoneurotic child is solely 
the product of the unwise handling of his parents, and conse- 
quently that his behavior is solely socially determined, is the whole 
truth of the matter. Here as elsewhere both heredity and en- 
vironment must be taken into account. In other words, psycho- 
neurotic behavior rests upon an interplay of both a constitutional 
inferiority and certain given adverse, but meaningful, experiences 
in the life of the individual. Those who constitutionally, tempera- 
mentally, are easily unbalanced will react with psychoneurotic 
manifestations under little adverse handling, while those who are 
constitutionally quite sound will succumb and exhibit psycho- 
neurotic behavior only under very unwise rearing and under most 
adverse environmental conditions. Since all of us are born 
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possessed of the passions, this statement does not deny the pos- 
sibility that under violent stress and strain anyone may exhibit 
an emotional disorder of a kind classifiable as psychoneurotic. 
Nor should such a formulation lead to therapeutic nihilism. Man, 
unless too heavily burdened, when he obtains an understanding of 
himself, can do something about his behavior. 

We have stated that the pscyhoneuroses are essentially emo- 
tional disturbances. It must not be thought, however, that the 
mere arousal of an emotion, regardless of how irrational the re- 
sulting behavior may appear, is the essence of a psychoneurosis. 
A psychoneurotic state occurs only when there is emotional con- 
flict, the result of the arousal of two or more antagonistic emotions, 
and an attempt at a solution of the conflict so engendered. The 
disturbance, therefore, is endopsychic. As a result, one finds in 
all psychoneurotics a disturbed inner life and a diffuse anxiety. 

In childhood one’s inner life—instincts and emotions, habits 
and interests—are not yet formed into a stable, harmoniously 
organized personality. Conflicts in childhood, therefore, are of 
considerable more moment than is the case in the later life of a 
well-integrated personality. Conflicts in the immature or poorly 
integrated person produce unbearable tension and arouse a diffuse 
anxiety. The symptoms of a psychoneurosis express the pa- 
tient’s manner of dealing with this tension and anxiety. 

Now, emotional conflicts occur as a result of an individual’s 
reaction to his social dynamic environment. But it is in early 
childhood, when a child’s recognition of the conventions are still 
very imperfect and his self-control weak, that these emotional 
conflicts are apt to produce those disturbances called psycho- 
neurotic. Also, at this age his chief emotional conflicts will be 
aroused as a result of his contacts with his family—parents and 
siblings—which in turn will condition his relations to people gen- 
erally. Thus, for example, if his early rearing causes him to feel 
insecure and helpless, he may come as a result of these experiences 
to believe that his environment is hostile, and that he must needs 
protect himself against the tensions and anxiety produced in his 
contact with his environment. He must, moreover, find ways 
of satisfying his own needs. His psychoneurotic behavior pat- 
terns serve, then, both to help him avoid the felt hostility of his 
environment and to permit him within those patterns to satisfy 
his own longings and desires. Should, however, his own longings 
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and desires come into conflict with his felt hostility of his en- 
vironment, anxiety is at once aroused and further restrictions and 
inhibitions must be imposed before he can feel secure again. This 
is what causes the rigidity of the psychoneurotic behavior pat- 
terns. 

It is not correct, however, to say that only some aspect of the 
person’s mind is affected. Every trait of character in such a per- 
son develops because of necessity, and serves the purpose of pro- 
tecting the individual against unbearable tension and its resulting 
anxiety. As time goes on, such a person, under the influence of 
his psychoneurosis, must more and more rationalize his conduct 
in order to justify his behavior. It must be evident, therefore, 
that the psychoneurotic trends and reactions do affect the total 
personality, and consequently the character of the individual. 

The essence of a psychoneurosis is this peculiar personality and 
character structure built up as a result of the individual's relation- 
ship to social environmental conditions. Although each and every 
psychoneurosis is an individual affair, yet its expression always 
will be influenced by the culture under which it is developed. The 
protective devices that assure safety to the patient must be so 
recognized by the culture, as also must be the means through 
which his drives for satisfaction are expressed. 

Since the essence of a psychoneurosis consists in character trends 
of a particular nature, it follows that these disorders logically 
cannot be divided into symptom psychoneuroses (such as those 
in which obsessions, compulsions, conversion symptoms expressed 
as physical defects, etc., are to be found) and character disorders 
(in which no such symptoms are in evidence). It should now 
be evident that the “symptoms” are the representation of the 
means used by the psychoneurotic patient in coming to grips with 
life. 

Classification of the psychoneuroses, therefore, is a difficult 
matter, and it should not be thought that such classification as 
is generally made implies strictly disparate entities. There is 
much overlapping of symptomatology. It may be that the con- 
stitutional make-up of the individual is a large determining fac- 
tor in the choice of symptoms or better, the dynamisms utilized 
in solving the conflict. It is customary to classify the psycho- 
neuroses into anxiety states, hysteria, obsessive-compulsive re- 
actions, and neurasthenia. 
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Anxiety is a cardinal feature in all neuroses. Anxiety is aroused— 
or better, the person is in a state of anxiety—whenever it is im- 
possible for one to cope adequately with one’s environment. In 
infancy and very early childhood the inability to evaluate stimuli 
adequately, and therefore to react adequately, is all that is 
necessary to produce anxiety. The protection offered by the 
parents, particularly the mother, greatly lessens the possibility 
of such anxiety arousal. Within an adequately secure state the 
child remains relatively free from anxiety, and he can grow and 
develop normally. However, conditions may arise in the family 
that make it impossible for him to evaluate properly the stimuli 
and to cope adequately with his environment. Such anxiety- 
arousing conditions may be the birth of another child and the 
need of the mother to give a disproportionate amount of her time 
and attention to the baby, the illness (organic or neurotic) or death 
of the mother, the child’s own inability because of physical illness 
or deformity or mental backwardness to meet the objective en- 
vironment in a way that his age causes his parents to expect, etc. 

Anxiety may also be aroused when one engages in behavior 
which is in conflict with the prohibitions of the outer world. Asa 
result there occurs a guilty apprehension of danger and a dread 
of some reprisal or punishment; this apprehension produces un- 
pleasant feelings, which in turn come in conflict with the pleasant 
feelings resulting from the prohibited behavior. In addition to 
the anxiety, a state of ambivalent behavior directed to those who 
are placed in the réle of prohibiting such conduct may make its 
appearance. Furthermore, whenever in any future situation in 
life such ambivalent behavior is aroused, the inadequate appreci- 
ation of the given situation with resulting indecision and in- 
adequate response now eventuates in anxiety. 

In some cases the physical aspects of the anxiety state may be 
most pronounced. The patient may, for example, suddenly be 
overwhelmed with such symptoms as coldness of the extremities, 
cold perspiration, palpitation of the heart, difficulty in getting 
his breath, an asthmatic attack, gastro-intestinal disturbance (a 
common complaint is a sensation of having been hit in the pit of 
the stomach), an intense desire to defecate or micturate, etc. Such 
an attack may come seemingly out of the blue during one’s waking 
hours, or it may occur in the middle of the night as one awakens 
from a dream. The original attack usually follows closely upon 
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some conflict that is unresolved. These attacks, then, may occur 
paroxysmally until the conflict is cleared up. 

An example is that of a young man, a spoiled and overprotected 
only son, his mother’s darling. Falling in love with a girl he, in 
due course, proposed marriage. Suddenly on the day following 
his proposal and acceptance, while seated at his desk in his office, 
he was overwhelmed by an anxiety attack. He froze in his seat 
unable to move, his breathing became asthmatic and he was 
bathed in a cold perspiration. Of a sudden, he stated, the thought 
entered his mind: ‘I don’t love her, I can’t marry her.”’ With 
that his anxiety attack abated, but did not clear up completely 
until that very evening he told her he could not marry her and 
broke off the engagement. This was the third time this young 
man had broken off engagements following anxiety attacks. He 
was unable to free himself from his mother and to accept the re- 
sponsibilities that marriage entailed. Needless to say, when he 
first came for treatment, he was not aware out of what his troubles 
had grown. 

In other cases the mental aspects of the anxiety state may be 
in the foreground. In such cases phobias are particularly com- 
mon. The phobia may be looked upon as the means used by 
the individual to avoid those situations which would produce a 
chaotic mental state. In the case cited above the young man 
also has had a syphilo-phobia. He denied any and all sexual con- 
gress. He had gone from doctor to doctor seeking treatment for 
a non-existing physical disease. He had had countless Wasser- 
mann tests done, but the negative test results could not convince 
him that he was not suffering from syphilis. His syphilo-phobia 
broke out most severely following the breaking off of the last 
engagement. Analysis clearly showed it was calculated to keep 
him away from women, and thus not permit him to fall in love 
and hence not expose himself to an anxiety attack. 

It must not be assumed that, however cominon, conflict in the 
sexual sphere is the only cause of an anxiety state. The many 
cases of ‘‘soldier’s heart’’ occurring in soldiers during the World 
War, as well as the cases of anxiety states in which the basis of 
conflict grow out of unresolved ambition and power drives and 
disturbances over inferiorities (physical and mental), disproves 
the hypothesis of the solely sexual origin. 
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It would be folly to assume that all arousal of anxiety could be 
prevented. However, such extensive arousal of anxiety as to re- 
strict and prohibit further contact with one’s environment and 
thus prevent normal growth and development of the personality 
can be prevented. We have pointed out that it is loss of love and 
fear of punishment which in the child tends to the arousal of 
anxiety. The earliest signs in the child are such symptoms as 
pavor nocturnus and feeding disturbances. The first step, there- 
fore, in treatment is the correction of unwholesome attitudes 
within the home. The child must be shown through actions rather 
than by words that he is still loved and wanted. He must come 
to realize that no awful punishment will await him because of 
some childish misbehavior. Parents must be particularly careful 
as to how they deal with their children’s sex play activities. 
Threatening them with dire punishment is a common cause of an 
anxiety attack. It is essential that adults should not read into 
children’s activities their own adult ideation and feelings. The 
prevention of anxiety in children, therefore, is the cultivation on 
the part of parents of a more intelligent and less emotional 
attitude towards the rearing of children and towards children’s 
problems. The training must never be so rigid that it exceeds the 
child’s ability to adapt himself to the demands of his environment. 
It need hardly be said that a neurotic mother may need treatment 
in those cases where her own neurotic behavior is the basis for the 
child’s conflicts. 

Those cases of anxiety in the young or old which show marked 
physical or mental signs and symptoms need specialized treat- 
ment. A common mistake is the failure to make a proper diag- 
nosis in those cases showing physical complaints. All too often 
the patient is treated by physical means (medicine, diets, etc.), 
when the treatment indicated is psychotherapeutic. It is neces- 
sary to get at the roots of the disorder. The patient must learn 
what stimuli arouse the old attitudes and old ways of behaving. 
He must come to see just what his conflict is, how it arose, and 
what substitute reactions he has come to use in his attempts to 
avoid anxiety. Only then will he have freedom of choice from 
within himself, and hence freedom in behaving. In other words, 
he again must have the courage to meet the environment and to 
realize his true self. 








Marriage of Catholics to Unbaptized 
Persons 


By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


The Code of Canon Law reads: “Marriage between a person 
baptized in the Catholic Church, or received into the Church 
from heresy or schism, and an unbaptized person is null and void. 
If a party at the time when marriage was contracted was com- 
monly held to have been baptized, or if his baptism was doubtful, 
the validity of such a marriage must, according to Canon 1014, 
be upheld until it is proved with certainty that one party was and 
the other was not baptized” (Canon 1070). 


Meaning of the Phrase ‘‘Baptized in the Catholic Church”’ 


Before the Code of Canon Law went into force on May 19, 
1918, all baptized persons, Catholic or Protestant, were under 
the impediment of disparity of cult so that they could not validly 
marry an unbaptized person. Since May 19, 1918, the marriage 
of a baptized non-Catholic with an unbaptized person is con- 
sidered valid when through conversion to the Catholic Church or for 
some other reason such a marriage comes before the authorities 
of the Church for decision on its validity. It is of great impor- 
tance for all priests engaged in parish work to take notice of this 
change of the law with the going into effect of the Code, because 
they are the ones who are first consulted by people looking to the 
Church for a declaration of nullity of their marriage. 

In reference to the diriment impediment of disparity of cult, 
the principle holds: ‘Once a Catholic, always a Catholic.” 
Wherefore, if a child has been baptized in the Catholic Church, 
no matter whether his parents were Catholic or non-Catholic, 
whether the child was brought up in the Catholic religion or 
grew up without any religion or in some non-Catholic denomina- 
tion, whether the child after practice of the Catholic Faith be- 
came an apostate or completely indifferent to any or all religions 
—so long as he or she was baptized in the Catholic Church, his or 
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her marriage to an unbaptized person is considered invalid by 
the Church. Hence the importance of knowing what is meant 
by the phrase, ‘‘baptized in the Catholic Church.” 

Ordinarily it is not difficult to ascertain whether an infant 
has been baptized in the Catholic Church. By natural law the 
parents have the responsibility for their children, and the Church 
does not permit anyone to baptize them in the Catholic Church 
unless at least one of the parents consents and guarantees are 
given for the Catholic education of the child. If the parents are 
dead or have lost their right over the child or cannot in any way 
exercise that right, the care of the child devolves on the legal 
guardian. If there is nobody who has parental rights over the 
infant, and provision can be made for its Catholic education 
(e.g., a Catholic family or Catholic orphanage taking charge of 
the child), it may be baptized in the Catholic Church (cfr. Canon 
750). In virtue of Canon 750, any infant, even of pagan parents, 
may be baptized in the Catholic Church “‘if the danger of death is 
such that it may be prudently judged the child will die before it 
comes to the use of reason.”’ It may be noted that if a Catholic 
parent (either father or mother or both) requests a doctor or nurse 
to baptize an infant that seems to be in imminent danger of death 
so that nobody else can be called, the baptism would be con- 
sidered conferred in the Catholic Church, even if the doctor or 
nurse were not Catholics. Cappello (in Periodica, 1931, p. 74,* 
explaining Canon 1070) expresses the opinion that, if an infant 
be illicitly baptized by a Catholic (7.e., without the consent of 
parent or guardian), and the child was actually brought up in the 
Catholic Faith from infancy, it should be considered baptized in 
the Catholic Church. Again, if apostate Catholics had their 
infant baptized by a Catholic minister but did not intend to raise 
the child in the Catholic Church, and therefore gave no guaran- 
tees for its Catholic education, he says that the child is neverthe- 
less to be considered baptized in the Catholic Church. It is 
difficult to understand how an infant can be said to be baptized 
in the Catholic Church, when in both cases the Church forbids 
Catholic baptism. 

Converts from heresy or schism who have been received into 
the Catholic Church become subject to the law of Canon 1070, 
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and they remain subject to it even though they fall away from the 
Church, so that their marriage after conversion to an unbaptized 
person is null and void in the eyes of the Church. The law on 
this point is clear. If the usual manner of receiving converts is 
observed, even when the non-Catholic baptism is judged valid 
and neither conditional nor absolute baptism takes place, the 
convert is admitted into the Catholic Church by the abjuration or 
profession of faith, and there is no doubt that the convert be- 
comes a Catholic at the reception formalities. Concerning 
persons belonging to heretical or schismatic sects, Canon 731, 
§ 2, forbids the administration to them of the Sacraments of the 
Church unless they reject their errors and are reconciled with the 
Church. The formalities of this reconciliation are not defined 
by a general law of the Church. For the United States the form 
prescribed for the profession of faith for converts who are to be 
baptized conditionally (for when baptism is conferred absolutely 
there is no form of reception into the Church other than the 
baptism), which was published by the Holy Office and first given 
to the Bishop of Philadelphia on July 20, 1856 (Philadelphia was 
not an archdiocese at that time), is to be followed. The form is 
contained in the Appendix to the Roman Ritual, and is to be 
found also in the so-called sacristy rituals commonly in use in the 
United States. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, n. 
122, prescribes that the above-mentioned form of receiving con- 
verts from other religious denominations be observed throughout 
the United States. 

At times the priests engaged in parish work will be faced with 
the problem of deciding whether children in infancy (before the 
completed age of seven years) are received into and become mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church when both parents are non-Catholics 
and one or both of them become converts to the Catholic Church. 
There is no official declaration of the Church concerning this 
point. The Catholic authors who speak of the matter either in 
Canon Law or in moral theology differ in their opinions: some 
think that, with the conversion of their parents or even of one of 
them to the Catholic Church, the infant children automatically 
become members of the same Church; others are of the opinion 
that, when they come to the age of reason and have been in- 
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structed in the Catholic religion, they may be made members of the 
Church on their request for and admission to the Sacraments of 
the Church. If the infants in question are baptized conditionally 
because of some doubt concerning the validity of the baptism 
received before their parents became Catholics, that is, we be- 
lieve, a sufficient reception of the infants into the Catholic Church. 
If one only of the two non-Catholic parents wants to join the Cath- 
olic Church, and the other parent objects to the Catholic baptism 
and education of the children, may such a married person be re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church? It does not seem possible to 
receive a married person into the Church under those circum- 
stances, because he or she would not be in a position to comply 
with the obligation that a Catholic has to raise his children in 
the Catholic Faith. There is a somewhat analogous case in a 
marriage which a Catholic has contracted with a non-Catholic 
outside the Church. If the Catholic wants the marriage rectified 
in the Church so as to be able to receive the Sacraments, and the 
non-Catholic partner is not only unwilling to renew the marriage 
consent before an authorized priest and witnesses but is also op- 
posed to the baptism or to the Catholic education of the children 
of both sexes already born or to be born, the Holy See does not 
permit the Ordinary of the diocese to rectify the marriage by the 
so-called sanatio in radice, as is stated in the faculties which the 
Holy Office grants to the Ordinaries in the United States. 


Marriage of Catholics to Jews 


In the faculties granted to the local Ordinaries of the United 
States to dispense from the impediment of disparity of cult 
(z.e., to permit the marriage of a Catholic to an unbaptized per- 
son), the Ordinaries are denied authority to permit Catholics to 
marry Jews. In the faculties of the Apostolic Delegates, Nuncios 
and Internuncios the Holy See grants power to permit Catholics 
to marry Jews under the conditions and safeguards pointed out 
in the faculties. The Christian Emperors Constantius, Theo- 
dosius and Justinian issued verysevere prohibitions for their empire 
concerning the marriage of Christians to Jews. Early Councils in 
Spain and France declared themselves opposed to marriage be- 
tween Christians and Jews before any Council in Italy had legis- 
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lated specially against the Jews. The first Council on record in 
Italy is the Council at Rome under Pope Zachary in 743, in which 
anathema was pronounced against a Christian who gave his 
daughter in marriage to a Jew and the same penalty was enacted 
against a widow who married a Jew. No dispensation from this 
prohibition was given in those days. The Cicumenical Council 
of Chalcedon in 451 had legislated against marriage of Christians 
with all who did not belong to the Catholic Church (heretics, 
Jews, pagans). The reason why distinct prohibitions were made 
for marriages of Christians to Jews is very likely the obvious 
fact that there is greater danger to the faith of the Christian in 
marrying a Jew (and the same would apply to marrying persons 
of other religions), who has his own religious convictions about 
God and His precepts, than to a pagan who followed one or 
another form of paganism. Even to this day the experience of 
priests in the foreign missions shows that it is easier to convert a 
pagan than to convert Jews, Mohammedans, or Protestants. 
Who is to be considered a Jew? The law of the Church surely 
does not regard nationality as such in her regulations about mar- 
riage impediments. There are orthodox Jews who really believe 
in and practise their religion, and there are the so-called reformed 
Jews who do not practise circumcision or many other points of 
their religion. There may be divisions or sects in a religion. 
There are numerous sects in the Christian religion, and there 
may be various sects in the Jewish religion; but so long as the 
sect in general professes itself as a Jewish sect following a modifi- 
cation of the original Jewish religion, it still is part of that religion, 
and the exception in the faculties of the bishops of the dioceses in 
the United States would seem to apply to all Jewish sects or forms 
of religion. There are a few answers of the Holy See about those 
Jews who have abandoned much of the old faith of their religion. 
These answers were to petitions of Ordinaries who asked precisely 
whether their faculties were restricted with regard to Jews, or 
whether these merely come under the general class of unbaptized. 
The answers were framed in such a way that they furnish us with 
no practical help in deciding the question. Some canonists inter- 
pret the answers to mean that the so-called reformed Jew is not 
to be considered a Jew, but other authors read into them just the 
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opposite meaning. All things considered, it seems that the re- 
formed Jew does follow the Jewish religion, though in a modified 
form. If a Jew has formally joined a Protestant sect, even one 
that does not require baptism for membership (e.g., the Quakers), 
he should in the matter of marriage be considered not as a Jew 
but as a Protestant, for, as we said above, the Church does not 
make special laws about the Jews because of their nationality 
but because of their profession of the Jewish religion. 


Marriage of Catholics to Mohammedans 


The quinquennial faculties of the local Ordinaries in the United 
States, in granting them authority to dispense from the impedi- 
ment of disparity of cult, exclude Mohammedans in addition to 
Jews. The Jews had hated and persecuted the early Christian 
Church, but the Mohammedans were a far greater menace to the 
Christian Church, as is known from history. Beginning from 
Medina and Mecca in 622, Mohammed and his followers first 
gained possession of Arabia; and after the death of the founder 
in 632 his followers conquered Persia and Syria, Egypt, Ar- 
menia, Turkestan, andIndia. In Asia Minor the Greek Emperors 
for a time at least stopped the advance of the Mohammedans. 
They found another way into Europe by conquering all the 
northern edge of Africa along the Mediterranean sea and finally 
crossed over into Spain, possessed themselves of it, and pushed on 
into southern France, where fortunately for the Christian cause 
Charles Martel of the Franks defeated them at the battle of 
Tours. Later on they became repeatedly a menace to the Chris- 
tian countries of Europe, of which they had taken a large slice 
when they occupied Constantinople in 1453. It is not surprising 
that the Church entertains the conviction that there is, as a rule, 
more danger to the faith of the Catholic marrying a Mohammedan 
than marrying other unbaptized persons. Practically the parish 
priests will not have any difficulty with this impediment of mar- 
riage to Mohammedans, because there are very few of that re- 
ligion in the United States. 


Marriage of Catholics to Unbaptized Persons 


In the early Christian centuries all marriages of Catholics to 
non-Catholics were forbidden. Even before the end of the three 
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first centuries of persecution of the Church there were men in the 
Church (Tertullian, St. Cyprian) who sternly warned the faithful 
not to contract marriage with pagans. St. Ambrose (died in 
397) warned the faithful against marriage with pagans, Jews, and 
heretics. While it seems practically impossible that the Catholics 
of the first three centuries (when they were few in numbers com- 
pared to the pagans) could be kept from marrying pagans, it is 
remarkable to find opposition to these marriages at such an early 
date in the history of the Church. The danger to the faith of the 
Catholic and of the children in marriages with those not of the 
Catholic Faith, existed of course in those days just as it exists at 
present. In a letter to St. Vigilius, St. Ambrose says that many 
have given up their faith for love of women. He had spoken in 
that letter of the great harm that marriages of the faithful with 
aliens to the Faith were causing. Some local Councils in Spain 
and France seem to declare every marriage of Catholics with un- 
baptized persons invalid, but before the twelfth century there 
was no general law or generally recognized custom that made such 
marriages invalid. 

In the twelfth century the most renowned authorities on Canon 
Law (Peter Lombard, Roland, Tancred) pronounced marriages of 
Catholics not only with pagans and Jews but also with heretics as 
invalid. The great theologians of the thirteenth century (Alber- 
tus Magnus, St. Thomas, St. Raymond of Pennafort, St. Bona- 
venture, William Durandus, Duns Scotus) taught that marriage 
with the unbaptized, in which union matrimony could not have 
the character of a Sacrament, was invalid, while marriage with 
baptized persons of some religious sect was valid because the 
sacramental character of such a union was not frustrated; they 
considered the latter marriages illicit, though valid. In this form 
the diriment impediment of disparity of cult was accepted by the 
Church without any specific general law to that effect. Pope 
Benedict XIV, in his Epistle ‘‘Singulari,’’ February 9, 1749 
(Gasparri, “‘Fontes,”’ n. 394), discusses the origin of the diriment 
impediment of cult, and says that there is no general law of the 
Church introducing the impediment, but that it was established 
by a universal custom in the Church which has been in force for 
several centuries past and has the force of law. He also says that 
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this law introduced by universal custom is obligatory in all parts 
of the world, even in heathen countries where actually no Chris- 
tian customs exist. 


Marriage of Catholics to Doubtfully Baptized Persons 


The question about doubtful baptism concerns mostly baptism 
administered in the various non-Catholic Christian sects. The 
Church teaches that the intention of the minister to do what 
Christ and His Church demand is to be presumed so long as it 
has been proved in a particular case that matter and form were 
properly applied in baptizing. Even if the minister in his in- 
struction to the ones to be baptized should have stated that bap- 
tism will have no effect whatever on the soul, this statement does 
not per se vitiate the validity of the intention. For an Instruc- 
tion of the Holy Office, December 18, 1872 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,”’ 
n. 1024), said that in spite of such a declaration of the minister it 
is only an error on his part concerning the effect of baptism and 
does not exclude the intention to do what the Church does. 


In reference to marriage, the law before the Code was that a 
doubtful baptism was considered valid as far as the validity of 
marriage is concerned (Holy Office, November 17, 1830; Gas- 
parri, “Fontes,” n. 869). Accordingly, before the Code, marriage 
between an unbaptized and a doubtfully baptized person was 
considered invalid because of the diriment impediment of dis- 
parity of cult, which before the Code bound all baptized non- 
Catholics. 

The Code of Canon Law (Canon 1070, § 2) says that, if a person 
at the time of marriage was commonly considered baptized, or if 
his baptism was doubtful, the marriage has to be considered valid 
until it is proved that one party was baptized and the other was 
not baptized. The absolute presumption of the validity of mar- 
riage in vogue before the Code is changed for marriages between 
Catholics and doubtfully baptized persons: marriage is not ab- 
solutely valid but so long only as there is no certainty of the non- 
baptism of the other party; when that certainty is established, 
the marriage is to be considered invalid. It is evident that it 
would not be in harmony with good morals to let people contract 
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a marriage that may or may not be valid, depending on the fact 
whether or not a party was validly baptized. 


Dispensation from Disparity of Cult ad Cautelam 


Before the Code became law the Holy See was not willing to 
give the Ordinaries faculty to dispense from the impediment of 
mixed religion together with that from disparity of cult ad caute- 
lam. As Dr. Schenk remarks (‘‘The Matrimonial Impediments 
of Mixed Religion and Disparity of Cult,’’ n. 207), ‘no author 
consulted in the preparation of this study has pointed to a single 
instance of such a dispensation having been granted directly by 
the Holy See.”” The reason very probably is that it was consid- 
ered unnecessary to grant the disparity of cult dispensation so 
long as there was a doubtful baptism of the non-Catholic, which 
was considered sufficient for the validity of the marriage. 

The Code of Canon Law does not call the marriage absolutely 
valid when baptism of one party is doubtful, but simply says that 
when marriage was contracted with one party doubtfully bap- 
tized, the marriage is to be considered valid until it is proved for 
certain that one of the parties was not validly baptized (Canon 
1070, § 2). Now, it is certain that the Church does not permit 
the pastor to marry people when one party is doubtfully baptized 
and nothing certain can be proved about the validity (or, per- 
haps, even the fact of baptism), lest the marriage be invalid. 
Wherefore, a dispensation must be obtained from mixed religion 
together with that from disparity of cult ad cautelam to insure the 
absolute validity of the marriage. Since the Code became law, 
the Holy See has authorized the local Ordinaries of the United 
States by the quinquennial faculties to grant dispensation from the 
impediment of mixed religion, and if need be also from that of 
disparity of cult ad cautelam. It need not be argued here at 
length that the faculty to grant both dispensations does not abol- 
ish the obligation of the pastor or the priest who by his orders 
attends to the marriage to inquire diligently about the baptism 
of the non-Catholic party. The wording of the faculty implies 
that much, for it says that the dispensation from disparity of 
cult ad cautelam can be granted when the case demands it. It is 
therefore understood that investigation is made about the bap- 
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tism, and only when the result of the investigation leaves it 
doubtful whether the person received baptism or whether the 
baptism actually received in some non-Catholic denomination 
was conferred validly, then and then only does the case call 
for, and is the local Ordinary entitled to grant, the dispensation 
from disparity of cult ad cautelam, that is to say, to make certain 
of the validity of the marriage. 


The Promises of the Parties before Dispensation from Disparity 
of Cult Can Be Granted 


Canon 1071 prescribes that the same regulations shall be ob- 
served which are laid down in Canons 1060-1064 concerning 
mixed marriages, and these we have explained in the article pub- 
lished last month. It is all the more necessary to attend to the 
precepts of Canon 1061 in dispensations from disparity of cult, 
because the very validity of the marriage depends on a valid 
dispensation, while the dispensation from the impediment of 
mixed religion is required for the liceity only of marriage. The 
promises of the parties, the reason for the dispensation, and the 
moral certainty that the promises will be kept are the three 
essential conditions required before the dispensation can be 
granted. The particular law of some dioceses requires, more- 
over, that a certain number of instructions be given to the parties 
that need a dispensation from mixed religion or disparity of cult. 
In no case is it permissible to either absolutely or conditionally 
baptize the non-Catholic party unless he or she wants of his or 
her free will to join the Catholic Church, as was declared by the 
Holy Office, April 13, 1878 (Wernz-Vidal, ‘Jus Matrimoniale,”’ 
n. 268, note 28). 


Marriage of Catholics with Apostates and with Members of 
Forbidden Societies 


Canon 1065 forbids the pastor to witness marriage of Catholics 
with apostates who either have given up the Catholic Faith and 
practise no religion or who have joined a non-Catholic religion, 
and marriages with Catholics who are members of societies con- 
demned by the Church. Permission to witness such marriages 
is to be obtained from the Ordinary, and he is not to grant per- 
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mission unless there is a grave reason why the marriage should be 
permitted, and the Ordinary judges that there is sufficient guaran- 
tee for the Catholic education of all the children and for the free- 
dom of the Catholic party to practise his or her religion. The 
Code in Canon 1065 is evidently speaking of marriages of Catho- 
lics with fallen-away Catholics, because in the preceding Canons 
1060-1064 it spoke of marriages of Catholics with members of 
heretical sects. Marriages with fallen-away Catholics are under 
certain aspects more deplorable than marriages with those who 
never had belonged to the Catholic Church, for experience teaches 
that frequently the lapsed Catholic is far more opposed to the 
Catholic Church and its teaching and discipline than the non- 
Catholic. When a pastor cannot dissuade his Catholic parish- 
ioner from marrying a lapsed Catholic, he should endeavor to get 
from the lapsed Catholic the assurance that he will not interfere 
with the religious obligations of his partner, and that all the chil- 
dren will be baptized and brought up as Catholics. Ifthe pastor 
cannot assure his Ordinary of these things, the latter could not, 
according to Canon 1065, § 2, grant the pastor permission to wit- 
ness the marriage. 


Marriage of Catholics to Public Sinners and Persons Notori- 
ously under Ecclesiastical Censure 


Canon 1066 rules that, if such Catholics refuse to go to confes- 
sion and be reconciled with the Church before the marriage, the 
pastor shall not assist at the marriage unless there is a grave and 
urgent reason, concerning which he shall, if possible, consult his 
Ordinary. The conscientious priest will welcome the regulation 
of the Code which throws the responsibility for such marriages on 
the Ordinary. Rarely, if ever, should a case be so urgent that 
there is no time to consult the Ordinary. A Catholic of the type 
described in Canon 1066, who is completely unconcerned about 
the affairs of his soul, is no partner for any Catholic who still has 
some regard for religion and the salvation of his or her soul. The 
love for the person may at present blind the Catholic, or because 
of pregnancy marriage may seem to the Catholic girl the lesser of 
two evils, but before long regret of the step is sure to follow in 
most cases of that kind. 














Discipline through Teacher Personality 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Somewhere in his voluminous writings on education, Bishop 
Spalding tells us that man is essentially a moral being. “He 
who fails to become so,’’ writes this eminent prelate and educa- 
tor, “fails to become truly human. Individuals and nations are 
brought to ruin not by lack of knowledge, but by lack of con- 
duct.”” He is but saying in another way what he had previously 
stated in his now famous aphorism: ‘Conduct is three-fourths of 
human life.’’ By implication there is here the statement of a 
principle in education that the teacher is wise to follow. Just 
the other day we heard an administrator with a generation of ex- 
perience in teaching say that he was less concerned with what a 
pupil knew than with what he did: “If we can not train him to 
act on a high plane morally, of what benefit is mere knowledge?”’ 


We have said that discipline understood in a wide sense is co- 
extensive with education. It comes to mean the development 
and the training of the physical, mental, and moral capacities of 
the pupil through exercise and instruction. This concept of dis- 
cipline is a far cry from the older concept which made it consist 
in “‘authoritative and forceful methods of obtaining prompt and 
unquestioned obedience to requirements, whether to duty or 
right as conceived in the abstract, to the learning of concrete les- 
son assignments, or to any other detail of conduct, capricious or 
reasonable, exacted by teacher or other superior.’”” The school 
and the teacher are to-day occupied, not with determining the 
external signs or results of disorder, but in searching for the mo- 
tive of the child’s non-conformity. What is the pupil’s mental 
attitude towards law and authority? The answer to this ques- 
tion must determine the disciplinary processes. 

The ideals of discipline thus become: (a) the developing within 
the pupil of proper attitudes towards desirable ideals; (b) the 
building up of standards of conduct, standards that will guide 
conduct throughout life; (c) training in self-control and self-di- 
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rection; (d) training to live and to act in harmony with ethical 
standards, not in school alone but for life. These ideals in the 
training of the pupil call for a deep study of the child, his nature 
and his needs. Not only must the teacher know general prin- 
ciples, but he must have an accurate knowledge of the home en- 
vironment of each child. The physical, mental and emotional 
characteristics of the individual enable the teacher to achieve 
that thorough acquaintance with the child which is so necessary 
in the application of disciplinary processes. The impulsive child 
may need a certain degree of repression, repression that would be 
injurious to a timid child. Identical measures cannot be em- 
ployed with a child from a cultured home and a child that comes 
from a coarse environment. The mental and emotional charac- 
teristics and attitudes of parents and of elders in the home have an 
abiding influence upon the child of the home. Differences in 
parental outlook will certainly suggest differences in the treatment 
of children. The teacher has need to ask himself a number of 
questions, the answers to which will guide his approach to the in- 
dividual pupil. What is the philosophy of life of the parents? 
Are they motivated by Christian principles? Do the parents 
practise their religion and thus give their child the stimulus of 
example as well as of precept? Does the father sense his respon- 
sibility to exercise his authority in his own household? Is the 
mother attentive to the welfare, temporal and eternal, of her off- 
spring? Do the parents exercise vigilance in the matter of the 
out-of-school environment? What is the home atmosphere? 
Does it cater to the whims and caprices of the individual child? 
What is the attitude of the members of the family towards one 
another? Is the table talk calculated to instill into the child high 
moral ideals? Is the pursuit of money and of pleasure the sole 
topic of conversation? 

The questions presented in the preceding paragraph are merely 
suggestive. The child is subject to the environment of the home 
for a far greater number of hours than to any other environment. 
The best efforts of the school and of the teacher cannot cope with 
the cumulative effect of a bad home atmosphere. “It is impera- 
tive for the teacher,” writes Sister Mary Jutta, ‘“‘to know what 
the child’s home is like. Only when she has found out everything 
it is possible to find out about child nature in general, the indi- 
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vidual child’s nature in particular, his parents, his home life, the 
size of the family, and the kind, number, and age of his compan- 
ions, can she hope to deal with the child in a just and constructive 
manner” (“School Discipline and Character,” p. 41). 

That great teacher of religion, Father Drinkwater, tells us that 
“discipline is a spiritual quality that must reside in the disciplin- 
arian as well as in the disciplined. The teacher must make of 
himself the living embodiment of all the virtues he seeks to in- 
culcate in his young charges. The personality of the teacher be- 
comes a factor of first importance in all discipline. Writers on 
education to-day speak of the perfectly integrated personality, 
and stress the need of that type of personality in the teacher. A 
personality without integration is betrayed in conditions that are 
commonly described as ‘going to pieces,’ ‘getting rattled,’ ‘going 
up in the air.’”’ It is possible for an individual to be well-inte- 
grated or self-controlled in one group of circumstances, and just 
the opposite in another set of circumstances. The contrast is at 
times so marked in the same individual that the casual observer 
would at times doubt the sanity of a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Sister Mary Esther, in her work on ‘““The Christian Teacher,” 
makes a plea for perfect integration of personality. Her concept 
of personality integration differs from that in the modern books of 
education in so far as she places chief stress upon the inner man 
and gives only secondary emphasis to physiological conditions and 
reactions. She makes an attempt, as she herself states, “‘to 
show how one may get control of one’s psychic powers, and, hav- 
ing control, how one may use them to react favorably upon all 
stimuli coming from without or from physiological conditions.” 
The one truly integrated Personality, Christ, is the model upon 
which every Christian teacher should try to form himself or her- 
self. The example of the Saints gives very definite direction in 
this matter. The Saints were preéminent in the self-reverence, 
the self-knowledge, and the self-control which, Tennyson says, 
alone lead life to sovereign power. The teacher who understands 
his work will yearn for the power that radiates from a strong per- 
sonality. The very ideal of the Christian teacher is to form him- 
self upon the model of Christ, that he may say to his disciples, 
even as Christ to His Apostles: ‘‘Follow me.” 

The secular writer in education may not agree with our concept 
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of the essential notes on personality, but they do aver that here is 
a factor of prime importance. ‘‘Everything is due,” writes 
Bagley, ‘‘to the personality of the teacher. Certainly in account- 
ing for success and failure in discipline the word looms large.” 
He condemns vacillation or weakness of the will as a trait of per- 
sonality that is a frequent cause of disciplinary troubles. Other 
secular writers agree in the main with Bagley; they plead for a 
self-disciplined, well-integrated character, but their analysis of 
character lacks all anchorage in the supernatural. Sister Mary 
Esther, after presenting James’ rules for habit formation, says of 
them: ‘James’ points of habit formation, aided by Divine Grace, 
are the means of producing perfectly integrated, and consequently 
highly influential personalities” (op. cit., p. 84). 

Leaders in educational thought are insistent that only ideal 
personalities should be admitted to the teaching profession. 
There is no book on education that does not devote much space 
to the personality of the teacher and to ways and means of de- 
veloping it. The religious novitiate is a crucible in whose process 
a skilled Superior can detect the absence or the presence of an in- 
tegrated personality in each candidate. The test in a novitiate 
will likely reveal to the candidate as well as to his Superior whether 
he has the requisite traits of a teacher. 

What are the qualities that contribute most to the disciplinary 
power of the personality of the teacher? Bagley enumerates 
these: ‘Reserve, enthusiasm, fairness, sincerity, sympathy, and 
vitality.”” Sister Mary Jutta becomes more specific and says that 
the teacher, ‘‘to be a good disciplinarian, must possess sympathy, 
forcefulness, fairness, sincerity, reserve, good judgment, tact, re- 
sourcefulness, and perseverance.’ Other authorities may desig- 
nate more or fewer personality traits. The differences are merely 
accidental. If we go further and consult children about the 
forceful traits in their teachers, we have a much larger number of 
characteristics spoken of. An analysis of children’s reports now 
before us specifies twenty-two acceptable traits in teachers. 
These twenty-two are reducible to the nine of Sister Mary Jutta 
or the six of Bagley. 

The understanding teacher who attempts to get the child’s 
viewpoint, to feel as he feels, will be sympathetic. The child is 
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not an adult. He has problems that loom large in his eyes and 
give him genuine concern. The teacher without sympathy will 
have little patience with the child’s viewpoint or with the petty 
affairs of childhood. He will employ adult norms of thinking and 
of behavior, and condemn those who do not measure up to these 
arbitrary standards. A lack of sympathy allows the teacher to 
indulge in sharp words, caustic criticism, and biting sarcasm. 
Even the tone of voice betrays the unsympathetic heart. Chil- 
dren are quick to detect the absence of sympathy in a teacher. 
When asked to tell why they liked a certain teacher, 621 of 1285 
children gave as a first reason that she was, “‘kind, gentle, agree- 
able, kindhearted, motherly, like a big sister.”’ 

Dignity and reserve are kindred qualities. The teacher must 
descend to the level of the child’s mind, but there is never any 
lack of dignity in this. A teacher can participate even in the 
games of children, but withal maintain a proper reserve. Kind- 
ness is mere weakness if it prevents a teacher from being forceful 
when the occasion demands it. The teacher is in a position of 
authority, a position which carries great responsibility; he can 
never allow any action or attitude of a pupil to detract one iota 
from this authority. 

A very high rating is given by children to a teacher who is 
“fair and square.’”’ Children have a delicate appreciation of the 
justice of punishments. They quickly detect the inconsistence in 
a teacher who punishes an offense severely one day and overlooks 
it the next. A varying procedure of this type is proof of a meas- 
ure of personality distintegration. Sincerity is an aspect of 
fairness. The sincere teacher will set certain tasks and be firm 
in demanding their performance. He neither praises nor con- 
demns unduly. The standard of achievement is adjusted to the 
capacity of each pupil; the careful study of each pupil gives the 
sincere teacher the power to judge every pupil on his own merits. 

Good judgment and tact are kindred qualities. We may say 
that one is the result of the other. Only a thorough knowledge 
of the person and the environment of his pupils will enable a 
teacher to exercise good judgment in all instances. He knows 
when to praise and when to blame, and yet is never inconsistent 
even in the eyes of the pupils themselves. Tact is in large part a 
natural gift, a by-product of courtesy; a thorough knowledge of 
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the pupil facilitates a tactful approach to him and his difficulties. 
Good judgment prevents the teacher from overloading the class 
or an individual pupil. Pupils develop a healthy attitude to- 
wards classwork when they are given reasonable assignments with 
sufficient time to discharge them. 

The intelligent teacher will be resourceful. He will sense the 
correct measures to employ against the froward or stubborn pupil. 
He will spend every effort to determine the specific cause of the 
failure or impending failure of a pupil. His disciplinary power is 
increased by the just assignment of individual tasks that challenge 
the capacity of the pupil. He employs only those disciplinary 
measures that do not offend against the personal dignity of the 
individual. Many children, in the study previously quoted, gave 
as reason for liking a certain teacher that he had broken them of 
stubbornness, laziness, and other bad habits. 

The ideal teacher never gives up. This is only another way of 
saying that his resourcefulness knows no such word as failure. 
If an individual pupil has reached the point or academic satura- 
tion, he devises other activities to keep him profitaby busy, or at 
least exposes him to processes that will lead to social maturity. 
The teacher in the classroom may recommend a change of scene 
for a fractious pupil or for an abnormal pupil who should be en- 
rolled elsewhere, but he perseveres in giving each and every mem- 
ber of his class the best that he has to offer. 

There are, writes Sister Mary Jutta, six fundamental virtues 
that the Christian teacher must possess: faith, hope, charity, 
disinterestedness, loyalty, and self-restraint. Faith, hope, and 
charity are the theological virtues that lead the Christian teacher 
to view her work as a stewardship of immortal souls. The teach- 
ing Sister is disinterested because she works unselfishly for the 
reign of the Kingdom of God in human hearts. She is loyal to 
God and to the task that God has confided to her. Her self-re- 
straint casts out the mere interests of self in her every task; she 
sees her work in the light of the mission of Jesus Christ to the 
world. She strives to form herself upon the Divine Model, to 
become another Christ. In the measure in which she approaches 
the excellence of the perfectly integrated Personality, she herself 
becomes an integrated personality. Thence is her power in the 
discipline of pupils, in the salvation of souls. 




















A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Maria Mediatrix 


The idea that the Blessed Mother of the Redeemer plays an active 
and effective part in the work of the redemption accomplished by the 
Saviour of the world is gaining ground day by day. This development 
of Mariology is not confined to what might be described as “pious 
circles,”” but has also reached the schools of theology. Thus, the whole 
of the last number of Ephemerides Theologicz Lovanienses is exclusively 
devoted to this theme, the opening paper by J. Lebon occupying almost 
100 pages. 

The learned writer begins by giving an account of the s/atus quezs- 
tionis; that is, he explains what is meant by Mary’s universal media- 
tion, or rather by the claim made for her by many of her clients that she 
took an active and effective part in the redemptive work of her Di- 
vine Son. He bases his opinion on the traditional teaching of the 
Fathers as far back as Justin Martyr, Irenzus, Tertullian and others, 
for he sees at least an implicit reference to Mary’s active part in the 
redemption in the oft-repeated juxtaposition of Jesus and Mary with 
Adam and Eve. As Eve was associated with Adam as a joint cause of 
death, so is Mary associated with the life-giving redemption by the 
Second Adam. 

But Mary’s mediation (she is styled Mediatrix ad Mediatorem) must 
not be restricted in the sense of a mere intervention with her Divine 
Son: “If in the divine plan for the redemption Mary is associated with 
Christ as a complete (tofal) principle of restoration and salvation, her 
mediation, like that of Christ Himself, is an essential element of that 
plan; like Christ’s mediation, that of Mary is exercised, in the execution 
of that plan, as an official and normal function, an intervention by right, 
not merely in actual fact. This circumstance marks off Mary’s media- 
tion from that of all the other Saints, whose virtues God recognizes and 
honors by allowing them to be the intermediaries of particular graces and 
favors, at His own good pleasure but not as by any permanent right. 
Mary, on the other hand, in virtue of her association with the person of 
the Redeemer, intervenes as by right, together with Christ, on behalf of 
mankind. Her intervention is even necessary, in the sense that it is 
included in the divine scheme for human salvation, so that without her 
this plan cannot be carried into effect.” 

Mary’s mediation, besides differing from that of the Saints in kind, 
also differs from it by reason of its comprehensiveness and amplitude, 
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forasmuch as it has, in its own particular degree, the universality of 
Christ’s redemption. Redemption implies essentially the offering to 
God of a gift of infinite worth—that is, Christ’s merit as Redeemer. 
On the basis of this supreme merit, His sacred Humanity is the instru- 
ment of all grace and sanctification. This is described by some as sub- 
jective redemption, Our Lord’s death on the cross being objective redemp- 
tion. Redemptive merit and actual distribution of grace constitute 
Christ’s redemptive mediation. Is Mary’s mediation, in its own proper 
proportion, on the same plane? 

Everyone grants that by her willingness to become the true Mother 
of the Redeemer Mary made a vital contribution to our restoration in 
Christ and by Christ. By her consent to the Incarnation she has pro- 
cured for us, at least mediately, its redemptive merit, of which our graces 
are the fruit. However, not all theologians are prepared to go so far as 
to say that besides producing, if one may so speak, the Author of re- 
demptive merit, Mary likewise codperated in the production of that 
merit, so that that merit would be the joint result of the operation of 
Christ and the codperation of Mary. The opponents of such a claim do 
so on the ground that it is a purely gratuitous assertion. Those who up- 
hold it, on the other hand, do so on the ground that what Christ merited 
de condigno, Mary also merited de congruo. 

In the opinion of the author of the paper referred to, the whole doc- 
trine is based on the unique association which makes of Christ and Mary 
an integral principle of salvation. This divinely planned association for 
man’s restoration rests on Mary’s true motherhood. The writer draws 
a distinction between what he calls Mary’s official mediation and her 
merits as a private person. Unlike Christ’s, Mary’s life was not wholly 
and exclusively ordained towards man’s restoration; she had what we 
may call her own private, personal supernatural life by which she ac- 
quired grace and merit for her own personal beatitude. But, as Christ’s 
associate in His redemptive work, she also codperated in His merit. 
The author very properly warns his readers that all he says concerning 
Our Lady’s official function in the divine plan of redemption is theological 
speculation, not dogma—at any rate, up to the present and until such 
time when the Church will give an official decision in the matter. But 
the basic idea, namely, the divinely planned association of Christ and 
Mary as the integral principle and joint cause of human redemption, he 
believes to be the true teaching of Tradition even as far back as the sec- 
ond and third centuries. 

Looked at from the theological point of view, the fact of Mary’s divine 
motherhood implies, in J. Lebon’s opinion, an active, efficient codpera- 
tion in the work of the Saviour of the world, seeing that the whole and 
sole purpose of the Incarnation of the Son of God was that He should be 
a saving victim for mankind. Christ was sacrificed not only as the Man 
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Jesus, but also as the son of Mary. This is in the very nature of things, 
seeing that He was her true son, flesh of her flesh and blood of her blood; 
hence, the mother was necessarily associated in the immolation of her 
son, that is, in Christ’s redemptive work. ‘‘Mary’s true motherhood is 
both the divinely chosen means for uniting Christ and the Blessed Vir- 
gin in an integral principle of man’s salvation, and the sure and authentic 
sign by which Revelation assures us of this association.” In surrender- 
ing her Son to be sacrificed, Mary gave up something of her own (materna 
in filium jura); hence also she shares in the merit of a sacrifice in which 
something of her own is immolated. 

Space does not allow me to pursue further the analysis of Fr. Lebon’s 
lengthy essay, but it may be well in this connection to draw attention to 
a most helpful paper in the December issue of the Clergy Review. ‘The 
article is from the pen of the learned editor himself. In spite of Billot 
and De la Taille, whose weighty opinion is unfavorable to the idea so 
ardently advocated by the writer in the Louvain Ephemerides, ‘“‘Mary 
did not merit her own redemption, whether condignly or equitably; 
consequently, she did not merit ours either, for there was but one re- 
demption, accomplished by one act for the whole mass of the human 
race, though producing its effects differently in various cases, according 
as it preserved [this was Our Lady’s case] or cleansed,” says De la 
Taille (Gregorianum, September, 1926). The contrary opinion is never- 
theless widely held, and it has been said that “‘since it has not pleased the 
divine wisdom formally and expressly to reveal Mary’s immediate co- 
operation in Christ’s work of redemption, the occurrence of this con- 
troversy is a great advantage and a grace of God.” 

Whatever may be the final verdict in this controversy, Dr. Smith 
rightly draws attention to the very important fact that, just as past 
controversies disposed of various heresies, so the present discussion is 
bound to help towards a further clarifying of the notion of redemption. 
Above all, in this as in every other scientific question the ultimate solu- 
tion must depend on the method of approach to the problem. When 
arguing in favor of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, theolo- 
gians said that Mary was sinless and full of grace, and hence conceived 
immaculate. Now some say, as we have seen by what precedes, that 
Mary was most intimately and indeed uniquely associated with the per- 
son of the Redeemer; hence, she also shared effectively in the work of 
redemption. The discussions about the Immaculate Conception led to 
a close analysis of original sin. In like manner, with regard to Mary’s 
universal mediation, or the claim for her that she is the world’s co-re- 
demptrix jointly with Christ, it is surely not enough merely to heap up 
more or less appropriate and telling quotations from the Fathers and 
the writings of devout clients of Mary; there must first be a clear defini- 
tion of what is meant and implied by redemption so as to make it quite 
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plain whether or no any creature however holy, even the Saviour’s own 
Mother, can have a formal and effective share in it. 

Thus, the indispensable preliminary step to all advocacy of the idea 
of Our Lady’s effective intervention in the redemption must be a study 
of redemption itself, a study that must be exclusively based on Revela- 
tion. Only when Christ’s redemptive work has been studied in the 
light of the Scriptures and Tradition is it possible to embark on the diffi- 
cult task of ascertaining what, if revealed at all, is only implicitly re- 
vealed. But the whole of Dr. Smith’s most illuminating article should 
be read and pondered by all who wish to walk warily along the path of 
theological speculation either on this question or any other. 


Neo-Pagan Aggression 


A French writer in a recent book (‘‘Le retour offensif du paganisme,”’ 
by Gustave Combes, Lethielleux, Paris) draws a lurid and indeed alarm- 
ing picture of a fresh attack by a new form of paganism on all that we 
understand by the word ‘‘civilization.””’ The present offensive has been 
prepared, in the intellectual order, by the rationalism and naturalism 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; in the political order by 
State tyranny, and by Marxism in the social sphere. To-day Europe, 
at any rate, is dominated by three different kinds of pseudo-mysticism, 
viz., French Laicism, Russian Communism, and German Nazism. If 
these mysticisms have some real achievement to their credit in the po- 
litical and technical sphere, they are at the same time prolific sources of 
profound disquiet for the future (the book was published in 1938 and we 
now see the fruits of these sinister forces). In discussing what he calls 
the armed forces of neo-paganism, the author puts Freemasonry in the 
front rank. On the basis of the most recent Masonic statistics, he gives 
the number of lodges as 28,800, spread throughout the world, with a 
membership of 1,890,000. These are formidable figures, indeed; yet, 
for our comfort and with no view to belittling the peril, it may be added 
that it is somewhat misleading to speak of Freemasonry as if it formed 
one harmonious organism when, in point of fact, itwould be more accurate 
to speak of French, English, American, etc., Masonry. This internal 
division is all to the good from the Christian point of view, since it must 
needs weaken the sect’s power for mischief. Our best protection from 
neo-paganism is the awakening of the moral and intellectual life and our 


Christian social activity. 


The Early Christians’ Hope after Death 


At the present time when, in a hundred hideous forms, death stalks 
over land and sea, drops from the sky and lurks in the depths of the 
ocean, the believer’s thoughts are more forcibly than ever driven to- 
wards the hereafter. We now know with absolute certainty (cfr. Denzin- 
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ger-Bannwart, n. 464) that reward or punishment follows at once after 
death: the essential reward is not kept back until the day of the resur- 
rection, as was long imagined by some. For the early Christians this 
consoling truth was not yet soclear. It is evident that they took over 
not only much of the phraseology of the pious Jews of old, but likewise 
many of their notions about the fate of the just in the next world. The 
just were said to rest in Abraham’s bosom, to go to Paradise (conceived 
as a pleasant abode similar, though superior, to Eden of old). We meet 
with the expression of such ideas even at this day in the liturgy of the 
dead and in the prayers for the dying—as, for instance, in the antiphon, 
In paradisum deducant ie Angeli. 

St. Justin tells us that the old man who converted him to Christianity 
thought that until the day of judgment the just would be detained in a 
pleasant abode, the wicked in one not so agreeable. Tertullian denies 
that any soul can enter heaven before the end of the world, and this be- 
lief existed even in the third century and beyond. Yet, St. Justin him- 
self looked forward to being admitted into heaven as a reward of mar- 
tyrdom. St. Cyprian (middle of third century), in his book De Moriali- 
tate written with a view to consoling his flock during the ravages of an 
epidemic, emphatically asserts that not only the Martyrs but likewise 
all good Christians will be admitted to heavenly bliss immediately after 
death (cfr. Verbum Domini, December, 1939). 


Brevities 


An excellent article on “‘Renouncement and Perfection” in La Vie 
Spirituelle of December 1 shows the connection between Christian pen- 
ance and future bliss. The purpose of renunciation of the good things 
of this worid is not the destruction of the flesh but its subjugation to 
reason, thus securing the dignity of human nature. Thus, in a fine 
phrase, ‘‘the resurrection of the dead is the last word of Christian phi- 
losophy on the subject of the body.” 

The Civilia Cattolica of December 16 comments on an article in Pravda, 
the official organ of the Russian Government. A few extracts will 
not be out of place here: “It is not necessary to prove that in the com- 
munist educational scheme of the workers of U.R.S.S. one of the main 
points is the fight against the survival of religion. There is no need to 
demonstrate that anti-religious propaganda constitutes an imprescrip- 
tible part of our ordinary propaganda of Lenistic Marxism. . . .It is nec- 
essary to interest in the anti-religious struggle the large circles of 
Soviet intellectuals, teachers, physicians, engineers, chemists, writers, 
etc., and to introduce anti-religious propaganda into the whole system 
of the educational work of the party.” 

These quotations call for no comments; they make it abundantly 
clear that religious persecution is not merely a symptom of Bolshevism 
but one of its main objectives, if not the principal one. 








Answers to Questions 


Birth Control Progress Keeps Step with Retrogress of Religion 


Question: Have you read what the daily press on January 23 said 
about the first annual meeting of the Birth Control Federation of America 
held at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City? It speaks of the first 
public health sponsored birth control clinic in the State of New York. 
That clinic at Middletown, N. Y., is one of the ordinary Board of Health 
clinics of the city. The clinics in New York City have increased to 
thirty-seven, a rise of fifty per cent over last year’s figure. What will 
become of many Catholic families who are carried away by the popular- 
ity of the birth control movement and the facility it offers to avoid the 
burdens of marriage without depriving of or limiting the sexual enjoy- 
ment? What must the priest in parish work do, and what can he do to 


offset the danger? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The first thing is to recall to our minds the words of 
Jesus: “Fear not, little flock, for it hath pleased your Father to 
give you a kingdom”’ (Luke, xii. 32). There recur from time to 
time errors that sweep across the earth and threaten to wipe out 
all opposition. However, we know by this time that the waves of 
error break against the Rock upon which Christ has built His 
Church. That same Church has declared the nefarious practice 
of birth control a sin against the Creator, and those Catholics who 
will hear the Church will part society with advocates of birth 
controll; but the others will fall away and walk no more with the 
Lord and His Church, because ‘‘this saying is hard and who can 
hear it?” 

Ever since Protestantism adopted the attitude of telling Al- 
mighty God what they would believe and what they were willing 
to do to honor Him (a code of faith and morals put before God to 
take it or leave it, a code subject to change without notice), it 
has been doubly hard for Catholics to adhere to God’s law, for 
it cannot be denied that the great crowd makes an impression 
and elicits to imitation. However, God does not need any of us, 
but we need God, and without God or in opposition to Him we 
cannot attain the true happiness for which the human heart 
craves. The Church and her ministers must proclaim the law of 
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God, and unceasingly remind the people of the obligation to keep 
God’s law, as the Prophets of old did among the Israelites. 
What will happen? There will be stubborn opposition to God’s 
law, and many of His messengers will be reviled and persecuted; 
many people will abandon priest and Church, and others will stay 
as nominal members but purposely break God’s law and live as 
they please, not as God wills. All the while they will join the 
chorus of non-Catholics who to palliate their own conscience con- 
demn the Catholic Church for narrow-mindedness, for lack of 
understanding of and sympathy with the poor, for being generally 
unscientific, unprogressive, etc. We have heard these same ob- 
jections in every question in which the teaching of the Catholic 
Church runs counter to the ideas of those people who want to be 
absolutely independent of God and His precepts. By an incom- 
prehensible logic many of those same people will make sacrifices 
for the honor of God and religion that are in no way prescribed by 
God. It is religion twisted around, man telling God and not 
God telling man what is to be done. 

The difference between Catholics and the advocates of birth 
control is fundamental. The latter scoff at divine revelation 
and in their opinion the moral law is conventional. Mrs. Sanger, 
in the Birth Control Review, September, 1924, gives us an idea of 
the strange religious principles of the birth controllers: ‘In the 
first place, let us recognize that in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term, morality is nothing but the sum total, the net residuum, of 
social habits, the codification of customs. ... The only ‘immoral’ 
person, in any country, is he who fails to observe the current 
folk-way.” What is St. Paul compared to such prophets of the 
modern era! He is old-fashioned and speaks so much about the 
law of God that the advocates of birth control would surely seg- 
regate him into some asylum. 

It does not matter what the Church may say against this or 
any other error, in so far as the wise ones of this world are con- 
cerned. Christ was called a man possessed by the devil, a 
maniac, and so will His Church be called by the opposition, for 
the disciple must not be above the Master. It is instructive to 
recall at times some points in the history of our Church here in 
the United States only a little over a hundred and fifty years ago. 
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The few scattered priests who dared to come to our shores were 
hunted down; disability for Catholics to hold public offices, or pos- 
sess landed property, prohibition to have places of worship and 
many other vexations, were the lot of the Catholics in the Ameri- 
can Colonies. All the vile and contemptible things that England 
had believed and spoken concerning Catholics were imported into 
the Colonies from the mother country. Even after the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the guarantee of religious liberty by 
the Constitution, New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire and North Carolina had laws against 
Catholics, and they lasted into the nineteenth century (cfr. Rev. 
P. C. Yorke, D.D., ‘“The Ghosts of Bigotry,’’ Text Book Publish- 
ing Co., San Francisco, 1913). 

To offset the concerted effort of the Birth Control Federation to 
do away with God’s law in family life, Father O’Connell, C.S.C., 
writing in the Ecclesiastical Review (September, 1939, pp. 246-254), 
suggests that there be formed centers of Catholic information 
about the natural way of avoiding pregnancy in marriage when 
through poverty, illness and other weighty reasons it is reason- 
able and desirable to avoid pregnancy. Science has established 
the fact that in the menstrual cycle of the woman there are only 
a few days in which pregnancy can result through sexual inter- 
course. The frequently occurring irregularity in the menstrual 
cycle necessitates the direction of a competent physician or nurse. 
There is no sinful interferences with God’s law in this so-called 
natural birth control. 

Use of the Gramophone or Other Mechanical Music at Liturgi- 
cal Functions 


Question: In small parishes where a choir cannot easily be had which 
will render church music properly at High Mass and other liturgical 
functions, what is to be said for or against the use of reproduced music 
by means of an amplifying system? Would this be permissible for any 
liturgical function? Would it be permissible for Mass? 


SACERDOS. 
Answer: It is certain that the Church does not permit the cele- 
bration of High Mass and other liturgical functions in the manner 
suggested by our correspondent. The rule is that in liturgical 
functions nothing else should be done than what is prescribed or 
permitted either by law or by legitimate custom. When the 
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Catholic Church, after Pentecost Day, began to spread the faith 
in Christ and assemble the converts on the first day of the week for 
the celebration of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, we do not read of any 
musical instruments having been employed, though there were at 
that time a number of such instruments in use. The recitation 
aloud of the prayers and the responses by the people developed 
into grave and solemn chants with few and natural inflections of 
lowering or raising the voice to give expression to the thought of 
the prayer. Though in the course of time this really plain chant 
became more artificial and technically more elaborate, still the 
basic idea was preserved in plain chant, namely, that it is a prayer 
in an exalted tone and spirit, not music for music’s sake, but music 
embellishing oral prayer. 

How did the organ and other musical instruments get into the 
church service? The organ, we are told by historians of liturgy, 
got in by custom. We read of an organ having been given as a 
gift to the famous Charlemagne (died in 814) by the Emperor 
of Constantinople. The instrument seemed well adapted to sus- 
tain the voices of the church choir, and it was gradually intro- 
duced into the church service. Later on, of course, regulations 
were made concerning the use of the organ in liturgical services. 
No other musical instrument has become established in church 
functions except the organ. In fact, the Holy See has expressly 
said that brass bands and all noisy or worldly sorts of musical in- 
struments should not disturb the solemn and sacred liturgical 
festivities. The Ordinaries are given a limited amount of au- 
thority to make reasonable exceptions concerning the prohibition 
of instruments (cfr. Motu proprio of the late Holy Father Pope 
Pius X on Church Music, November 22, 1903). 


The Oratio Imperata 


Question: When the bishop orders an “‘oratio imperata’”’ without say- 
ing that it is pro re gravi, is it to be considered as simpliciter imperata? 
Or, to state it in other words, must the bishop state when he issues the 
order that he means it to be pro re gravi, if that is his intention? We 
were told when we studied rubrics before our ordination that, if such was 
the Ordinary’s intention, he must say so; otherwise it is to be consid- 
ered as simpliciter imperata. However, I could not find any author who 


says it in so many words. 
SACERDOS. 
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Answer: The regulations about the ‘‘oratio’”’ or ‘‘collecta im- 
perata” are given in the rubrics of the Missal in that part which is 
called ‘‘Additiones et Variationes in Rubricis Missalis,’’ VI, De 
orationibus, nn. 4 & 5. First, the rubrics speak of the ‘‘orationes 
seu Collect ab Ordinario imperate,’’ and prescribe when those 
are to be said. Next the rubics speak of these Collects ordered 
by the Ordinary to be said pro re gravi; finally, they speak of the 
Collects prescribed by the Ordinary to be said pro re gravi etiam 
in Duplicibus prime classis. The text of the rubrics itself seems 
to indicate clearly that the order or decree of the bishop of the 
diocese (or the Holy See) has to say explicitly whether the pre- 
scribed oration or collect is to be said as pro re gravi or as pro re 
grav etiam in Duplicibus prime classis, for it will be considered 
an ordinary oratio imperata if neither of the two clauses is added. 
That much is clear from the text of the rubrics, so that one does 
not need the opinion of the liturgists. Regular prelates have no 
authority to prescribe an oratio imperata to the priests of their 
Order without permission from the bishop of the diocese (De- 
creta Authentica, n. 2514). The local Ordinary may prescribe no 
more than two orationes imperatz, and the rule is that the ordinary 
oratio tmperata is never said on days where there are already four 
orations prescribed by the rubrics. However, if there are only 
three prescribed by the rubrics and there are two orationes im- 
perate in the diocese, both prescribed orations have to be said 
though it makes five in all (Decree of the S. Congregation of Rites, 
March 22, 1912; Acta Ap. Sedis, IV, 274). 


Concerning Incensing of Persons at Solemn High Mass 


Question: Is it proper to incense a non-Catholic, who is assisting in 
the sanctuary wearing a doctor’s academic robe at a Solemn High 
Mass? 

PRESBYTER. 


Answer: The Czxremoniale Episcoporum, one of the official 
liturgical books of the Church, forbids lay persons to be in the 
sanctuary during sacred functions, and explicitly says that, no 
matter of what rank or nobility magistrates and princes may be, 
their places must be prepared outside the choir and presbyterium 
(that section of the sanctuary nearest to the altar). That is the 
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precept of the sacred canons and the ancient and laudable disci- 
pline introduced from the beginnings of the Christian religion and 
observed a long time. 

From the foregoing text of the Cxremoniale Episcoporum it is 
evident that no Catholic layman should be inside the sanctuary 
(the boys or men serving take the place of the lower ranks of the 
clergy). It is all the more contrary to the laws of the Catholic 
liturgy to permit non-Catholics to occupy a place in the sanctuary. 
To allow them some active part in our liturgy, whether they be 
in the sanctuary or in the body of the church, is approaching the 
attempt to make one religion out of many, some compound or 
union service. Long ago the Holy Office decreed that it is for- 
bidden to invite Protestants to sit in the choir (sanctuary) during 
sacred functions and to chant alternately with them, give them the 
pax, blessed ashes, candles, palms and other such things of the 
external cult which are rightly judged to be tokens of the inner 
bond of a common faith (Holy Office, June 22, 1859; Gasparri, 
“Fontes,” IV, n. 952). 


Various Points of Sacred Liturgy 


Question: May I ask you kindly to answer the following questions: 

(1) Is the only sanctus bell sanctioned by the Church a small hand- 
bell? 

(2) If a priest is saying the Office alone on Rogation Days, and recit- 
ing the Litany alone at services on Holy Saturday, must the priest double 
this Litany (7.e., say each invocation twice) ? 

(3) Must the candles placed about the casket at the funeral services 
in church be wax candles? 

(4) If a convert is to be received into the Church just a few days be- 
fore marriage to a Catholic, may the banns be published on the three 
Sundays previous? Must they be published? The non-Catholic is not 
a member of the Church at the time of the banns, and, secondly, some- 
thing may occur so that the prospective convert decides not to join the 
Church, and yet the marriage is to take place (mixed marriage in that 
event). 

(5) What of the custom of having girl attendants at marriages— 
bridesmaids, flower girls, etc., wearing no head covering except perhaps a 
small ribbon or flower? 

(6) Isa transparent veil covering the tabernacle sufficient? 

(7) What is the general practice in baptizing converts conditionally? 
Do they have a sponsor? They cannot have the original sponsor, be- 


cause usually that sponsor is a non-Catholic. 
PASTOR. 
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Answer: (1) The rubrics which speak of the bell to be rung by 
the altar boy describe it as a small hand-bell. Gongs have been 
forbidden by Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, Sep- 
tember 10, 1898 (Decr. Auth., n. 4000). 

(2) On the feast of St. Mark (April 25) and on the three days 
preceding the Ascension of Our Lord the Litany of All Saints is 
to be said by all who are obliged to say the Divine Office. The 
invocations are duplicated only when recited or chanted in pro- 
cession. If a pastor in a small parish has no competent help to 
chant the Litany in procession, he need not have the procession. 
When he says the Litany privately, he does not duplicate the in- 
vocations. On Holy Saturday the ‘Ritual for Small Churches” 
(English version published by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York 
City, 1935) directs that the pastor or other officiating priest recite 
the Litany, and that the servers repeat all that the celebrant says. 

(3) The Roman Ritual says that wax candles are placed around 
the casket in church. All candles used in liturgical functions 
should be made of wax only, but the Holy See has permitted a 
mixture of bees’ wax and other substances; for the Easter Candle 
and the candles at Mass the maxima pars (from 67-75%) should 
be bees’ wax, and for other candles the major pars (at least 51% 
bees’ wax). For funerals and Requiem Masses generally, for the 
Tenebrez and for Good Friday’s Missa Prezsanctificatorum, the 
Czremoniale Episcoporum desires that the yellow or unbleached 
wax candles be used. 

(4) It seems to be the opinion of the authors who wrote on this 
point that, if it is certain that the person will be a Catholic at the 
time of the marriage, the banns should be announced. When it 
is not certain, we do not think that the banns must be announced. 
The Ordinary may permit publication of the banns for mixed and 
disparate marriages (Canon 1926). 

(5) Canon 1262 wants women assisting at sacred functions in or 
outside the church to have a head covering and modest dress. 

(6) The Roman Ritual (Tit. IV, cap. I, De Sanctissimo Eucha- 
ristiz Sacramento, n. 6) merely prescribes that the tabernacle be 
decently covered with a canopy (supposing, when possible, that 
the entire tabernacle, not only its front, be covered). As no 
material for such a cover or veil is specified, any neat and beauti- 
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ful covering of white color or of the color of the day answers the 
purpose. If the front of the tabernacle is very ornate, a trans- 
parent veil would heighten the beautiful appearance of the taber- 
nacle. 

(7) Concerning a sponsor at the conditional baptism of con- 
verts, the practice seems to be to employ sponsors, but they are 
not sponsors in the technical meaning of Canon Law; they are mere 
witnesses, and they are not needed. For Canon 763 of the Code 
of Canon Law explicitly states that, if one cannot have as sponsor 
the person who acted as such in the first baptism, no sponsor is 
required in the conditional baptism. The Code further states 
that neither the sponsor in the first baptism nor the one in the 
conditional repetition contract the spiritual relationship. As our 
correspondent correctly remarks, the case will be extremely rare 
where the sponsor at the first baptism can be employed as sponsor 
in the second (conditional) baptism, because non-Catholics can- 
not be sponsors (Canon 765), and it would be a rare occurrence 
that the former sponsor also is a Catholic. 

STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Roman Documents 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, an Apostle of Peace 


The address of the Supreme Pontiff to the Cardinals and other 
members of his court in response to their Christmas greetings 
on the vigil of the feast of Christmas is reported in the issue of the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis that has just now reached this country, 
and it is another proof that the subject of peace is uppermost in his 
mind. Six of the nine pages of his address are devoted to the 
theme of peace. At the end, the Holy Father says he cannot 
hide from the assembly the great joy that in the morning of that 
day he had received the cable message from the Apostolic Delega- 
tion at Washington that the President of the United States had 
appointed Mr. Myron Taylor as his representative at the Holy 
See, with the rank of Ambassador Extraordinary without port- 
folio. The Holy Father rejoices over that fact because he expects 
that it will be a powerful and promising help towards his endeavor 
for peace, and he expresses his sincerest thanks to President 
Roosevelt for the noble and generous act (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 
5-13). 


Visit of the Holy Father to the King of Italy 


The official magazine of the Holy See chronicles another ex- 
traordinary event that took place on December 28, 1939— 
namely, the visit of His Holiness Pope Pius XII to the King of 
Italy and Albania and Emperor of Ethiopia, Victor Emmanuel 
III, the Queen-Empress, princes and the high government officials. 
This was a return visit, for the king and queen and government 
had first paid a visit to the Supreme Pontiff. The tenth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Lateran Pact, by which the Holy See 
with a small portion of territory was recognized as a sovereign 
and independent State, made the mutual visits all the more sig- 
nificant. The Holy Father spoke a few words of greeting to the 
august assembly, and manifested great happiness and entire 
satisfaction over the bond of friendship that has been established 
between the Vatican and the Quirinal, and paid high tribute to the 
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king-emperor’s family, the dynasty of Sabauda, glorious through 
its crown of Beati (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 21). 


Certain New Devotions Forbidden 


The Holy Office declares that the two forms of devotion—one 
called the devotion to the annihilated love of Jesus, and the other 
called the Rosary of the five most sacred wounds of our Lord 
Jesus Christ—are not to be promoted among the people. The 
prohibition is based on the Decree of the Holy Office of May 26, 
1937, by which it was forbidden to introduce or to continue un- 
usual forms of cult foreign to the mind of the Church (Decem- 
ber 12, 1939; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 24). 


Instruction on the Ancient Chinese Rites 


Many of the ancient rites of Oriental nations, which were 
originally connected with their pagan religious worship, have be- 
come nothing more than civil acts of reverence for the ancestors or a 
demonstration of love of one’s country or urbanity towards one’s 
neighbors. For that reason the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda had given instructions to the Ordinaries of Man- 
churia and Japan in the years 1935 and 1936, adjusting the con- 
duct of the missionaries to the changed conditions. 

After this, the question came up about the Chinese Rites, 
and the Holy See decides the following points: 

(1) The Chinese Government has repeatedly and openly de- 
clared that all are free to follow whatever religion they choose, 
and that it has no intention to make laws or issue ordinances 
about matters of religion. Wherefore, the ceremonies which are 
performed or prescribed by the public authorities in honor of 
Confucius are not done with the intention of giving him religious 
worship, but only to perpetuate the memory of this famous man 
and to respect the cultural traditions of the forefathers. It is, 
therefore, licit for Catholics to take part in the acts of honor that 
are done before an image or a tablet of Confucius at Confucian 
monuments and in the schools. 

(2) For the same reason it is not illicit to place a picture or 
tablet of Confucius in Catholic schools, especially when the au- 
thorities demand it, and to salute it with an inclination of the 
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head. If scandal is to be feared, the proper intention of Catholics 
should be explained. 

(3) It may be tolerated that Catholic magistrates and pupils, 
when they are ordered to assist at public ceremonies which have 
the appearance of superstitious acts, may be present provided 
they, according to the mind of Canon 1258, remain passive and 
exhibit those signs of reverence only which can be justly con- 
sidered as a mere civil honor. If it seems necessary to explain 
their action to avoid scandal, let them declare their intention. 

(4) The bowing of the head and other civil observances before 
the dead or their images and before the tablet of a dead person 
merely bearing the inscription of his name, are to be considered 
licit and good. 

The oath about the Chinese Rites which had been prescribed 
by Pope Benedict XIV in the Constitution “Ex quo singulari,” 
July 11, 1742, to all missionaries in China and adjacent countries, 
need not be taken any longer in China or in any other country in 
which it was in use. The precepts of the same Pope which have 
not been changed by the recent Instructions of the Holy See re- 
main in force, especially the one forbidding disputations about the 
Chinese Rites (Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, December 
8, 1939; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 24). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Right Rev. Msgri. Joseph Cassidy (Diocese of Gal- 
way); Paul Alexander Borel, A. Benedict Colliard, George Mollo 
(Diocese of Lafayette); Gerald Culleton (Diocese of Monterey- 
Fresno); Joseph Clement Willging (Diocese of Helena) and 
Joseph Rowan (Diocese of Rockhampton, Australia). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Homiletic Part 


|Catechetical]Instructionsifor the Month of May 
Use of Prayer Formulas (Concluded) 


By Tuomas B. CHETWOOD, S.J., PH.D. 


Feast of the Ascension 
The Second Part of the Our Father 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The petitions dealing with the needs of mankind. 
(2) Our supersubstantial bread. 
(3) ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses.”’ 
(4) “‘As we forgive... .” 
(5) “Lead us not into temptation... .” 
(6) The feast celebrated to-day. 


We have still to consider the petitions in the Our Father which, pass- 
ing from the direct honor of God, deal with the needs of mankind. The 
first of these reads: “‘Give us this day our daily bread.” 

Bread is typical food for the life of the body. The life of the body is 
a solemn and wonderful thing in more ways than one. For this same 
life of the body, from the first vital palpitation of the unborn child until 
the last heart-beat fading into silence, marks the stay of the immortal 
soul in this pilgrimage of trial. And we dare not shorten that pilgrim- 
age, however we may long for the freedom of the spirit and release from 
the trammels of the body. We must eat our bread wherever and how- 
ever we find it. We must maintain with each nourishing of our body 
the union of body and spirit, which keeps us from our consummation 
and yet is the working out day by day of God’s plan to its consumma- 
tion. Each day is a furrow that we must plow and sow with the seeds 
of time to be harvested for eternity. And this plowing and sowing need 
the united life of body and spirit. No more by the life of the spirit 
alone than by the life of the body alone could this furrow be plowed, this 
seed be sowed. How sweet and sacred, then, becomes the prayer: 
“Give us this day our daily bread”! Let me feed my body, O Lord, 
that the furrow may be straight and the seed flung in generous handfuls, 
until the evening comes and the body lies finished in the last furrow. 


Our Supersubstantial Bread 


In the Gospel of St. Matthew (vi. 11) the word ‘‘supersubstantial”’ is 
substituted for “daily” in the Our Father, so that St. Matthew’s version 
789 
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of the prayer reads: “Give us this day our supersubstantial bread.” 
In the famous Decree on Frequent Communion of the year 1905, the 
saintly Pontiff Piux X uses the following words: ‘‘Moreover, whereas in 
the Lord’s Prayer we are bidden to ask for ‘our daily bread,’ the Holy 
Fathers of the Church all but unanimously teach that by these words 
must be understood, not so much the material bread which is the support 
of the body, as the Eucharistic Bread which ought to be our daily food.” 

Supersubstantial bread, then, which we pray may be daily given us, 
is food for the soul. And that the human soul needs food constantly 
and acutely is a truth that cries out to us the more we contemplate it. 
The soul needs food to refresh it in the struggle, often so wearying, with 
its unruly servant, the flesh, from which it cannot part company but must 
live on with and learn to dominate. Hear Saint Paul’s outcry at the 
cruelty of the struggle: ‘“‘Who will deliver me from the body of this 
death?” (Rom., vii. 24). The soul needs food in its constant search for 
truth, which is its food. The eye of the soul must be kept clear to dis- 
cern truth from error or snaring half-truth. The embrace of the soul 
must be kept strong to grip and hold the truth which it has found. 
“T have found Him whom my soul loveth. I have held Him and I will 
not let Him go” (Cant. of Cant., iii. 4). For all this there is need of 
supersubstantial bread and daily need of it. ~ 

All this is reaffirmed and reénforced in the mysterious account of Our 
Lord’s temptation in the desert. For our example, as for our salvation, 
He submitted His Sacred Body to a fast of forty days and forty nights. 
Then the devil came to Him and urged Him to change into bread the 
stones that lay about Him. His answer to the Prince of Evil was: 
“Not by bread alone doth man live but by every word that cometh out 
of the mouth of God” (Matt., iv. 4). What a divine encomium this is 
of supersubstantial bread, and what a shaft of reproof for that tempting 
spirit who had no hungry jaws for the bread of his body but only a 
spiritual substance made to feed on truth, and he, father of lies, had de- 
bauched his spirit with lying unto renunciation of God forever! 


Calling up the picture of Christ reminds us once more that this 
prayer, this petition, for daily bread not only comes from Him but is 
His own prayer for us and with us. Rising out of the Heart of Christ 
up to the lips of Christ this particular petition is sublimely beautiful: 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” He is praying for His own whom 
He make one with Him: ‘‘Give food to their bodies until their body’s 
work is done. Give them food for their souls that they may grow and 
grow unto life everlasting. Let that Eucharistic Bread never fail them 
which my human, human Heart won for them from the bounty of Om- 
nipotence—Father, Son and Holy Ghost. May they never fail in 
cherishing that Bread which is health to the soul and a pledge of resur- 
rection for the body! May they come daily to feed on it!” 
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“Forgive Us Our Trespasses” 


“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us.” At first sight it might be thought that these words as they stand 
could not find a place on the lips of Christ. How could Christ, the Sin- 
less One, include Himself among trespassers? Oh, to say this is to miss 
the supreme meaning of the life and passion of Christ. No, He could 
not in any sense sin, but He could clothe Himself with our sins as Jacob 
clothed himself with a hairy mantle to extort a blessing from his blind 
father. Clothed with our sins we see Him in the inspired prophecies 
again and again: “And we have thought Him .. . as one struck by God 
and afflicted. . .. The chastisement of our peace was upon Him... . For 
the wickedness of My people have I struck Him. . . . He was reputed 
with the wicked. And He hath borne the sins of many’’ (Is., liii). 

And He felt those sins intimately as wounds in His own members, the 
members of His Mystical Body, the children of men from the first to the 
last; and He would heal them from the first to the last. That is the 
meaning of the prayer that His Heart strained upon until the blood was 
mingled with His sweat, until the last drops were taken by the spear. 
It is as if He cried: ‘‘See us as one, all the sinful children of men and 
Me. Weare one. I have made Myself one with them all. Forgive 
us our trespasses. I must have mercy for all without exception.” 
So He prayed on and on, brooking the anger of His Father, bruising 
His Heart against the rockbound stubbornness of man. Not to declare 
Himself a sinner but to declare Himself as one who took on Himself 
every offense, from the greatest to the least, of sinners could Christ make 
that petition: ‘Forgive us our trespasses.”’ 


‘As We Forgive....’’ 


And the second part of the petition fits the lips of Christ just as 
admirably and sweetly: ‘‘. . . as we forgive those who trespass against 
us.”” No one ever returned the hate of enemies with love as great as 
Christ did or returned that love so promptly. He overwhelmed with 
love the thief who blasphemed Him, the centurion who pierced Him, and 
as His Cross rose to its height His first breath was used to find an excuse 
for His crucifiers. 

But it is terribly true that, if we say this prayer with Him as He says 
it with us, so we say with Him: “‘. . . as we forgive those who trespass 


against us.” There are two implications to which we exactly commit 
ourselves when we say this. First, as we are joined with Christ in the 
prayer, we are committed to forgiving even as Christ forgave. And 
nothing could be more absolute than Christ’s forgiveness. There is no 
child of man who ever lifts his voice against Him, who pursues Him 
with hate, thwarts His work, persecutes His dear ones, but still is in- 
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cluded in the tender forgiveness of Christ which he has but to turn and 
take. To forgiveness, then, of all our enemies without exception we are 
committed when we say this prayer. But the second implication is 
even more frightening. It means in so many words that we ask God to 
make the measure of His mercy to us our mercy towards others. It is 
as if we said: “Forgive us not, except in so far as we forgive others.’ 
Oh, how this opens the heart of Christ to us! He declared to us by a 
special parable that the unforgiving heart forfeits God’s mercy. He 
marked the reprobates who were to be separated from Him forever, not 
with the stain of grievous sin, but only because of unkindness: ‘‘I was 
hungry and you gave Me not to eat” (Matt., xxv. 42). It is not that 
they were damned for unkindness, but rather that if they had but been 
kind they would have won mercy. And he who is unforgiving is unkind. 
Blessed Lord, take from me, tear from me, the curse of an unforgiving 
heart, for it will shut me away from God’s mercy. Make me say with 
Thee: “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” 


‘‘Lead Us Not into Temptation’’ 


“Lead us not into temptation but deliver us from evil.” This con- 
cluding petition fits perhaps better than any of the others the praying 
lips of Christ who prays with us. It is the petition as of a child, and it 
is in the name of poor weak children He is praying. He knows how 
weak is the flesh of man, how weak is his spirit for all its willingness. 
It is as if He said: “‘Do not try to make heroes of us, for this nature of 
ours is far from heroic. Lead us not into temptation.” And then 
there seems to me to be a reference, as if Our Lord’s human memory 
went back into the past, to Christ’s own temptation when “He was led 
by the spirit into the desert to be tempted by the devil’’ (Matt., iv. 1). 
Christ could not feel in His body the war of the flesh against the spirit. 
Such would be an indignity and heresy to insinuate. But He was al- 
lowed to feel in His entire human nature the pressure of that rebellious 
angelic nature, that strong wind blowing away from God. He knows 
as no man knows the organization of the forces of evil in the world, their 
strength, their subtlety, their persistence. Only in prayer are we safe; 
only by God’s grace can we be delivered from evil.! 


1 The addition to the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘For thine is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory forever, Amen,” is not, as is sometimes thought, a pure invention of Protes- 
tants. The words are really found in some of the ancient Gospel manuscripts, in- 
corporated into the text. But the best biblical scholars, including Protestant 
scholars, are agreed that the words are an interpolation from the pen of some pious 
transcriber, who wrote this doxology (or praiseful prayer) on the margin of his manu- 
script; whence in later transcriptions it could easily have crept into the body of the 
work. The adoption of this addition by the early Protestants can hardly be cleared 
of the suspicion of a mean endeavor to discredit the Catholic Church—as if she were 
ignorantly or maliciously holding back from the people some beautiful words of 
Christ in the termination of His Prayer. 
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The Feast Celebrated To-Day 


We cannot close this discourse without referring to the glorious feast 
on which it falls. The feasts of the Church hearten our prayers lest we 
faint on the difficult way. The feasts of the Church are the consum- 
mations of God’s plan, not promises but fulfillment of promises; and the 
glory of their fulfillment now, which we know but cannot see, shines 
across from the courts of heaven where all is finished. 

The Feast of the Ascension has a joy and glory all its own. It is the 
triumph of the Human Nature of Christ. The versicle of the Liturgy 
sings: “God doth ascend in jubilation, Alleluia!’ And then the re- 
sponse: ‘‘(Yea, our very) Lord at the music of the trumpet (doth as- 
cend), Alleluia!” 

There can be no new triumph, no new glory, for the Divine Nature of 
Christ. One God with the Father and the Holy Ghost, His infinite 
glory fills all eternity at once, unaugmented, undepleted—ever the same. 
But the glory of the Son of Man is different. He was born and grew 
and toiled and suffered and died. Then He rose from the dead and His 
wounds were made glorious; then at the Ascension they were made 
royal, as He sitteth, in the Flesh, on the right hand of God. And we, 
we, triumph in Him. There is this poor nature of ours made royal, 
these poor feet of ours that falter so and stumble, these hands that are 
so clumsy at our eternal tasks, this heart of ours that is so wayward— 
there they are Human Hands and Human Feet and Human Heart 
enthroned on the right hand of God. Who shall ever despair of making 
good in so tremendous an issue as our salvation with such a frail and un- 
reliable instrument as our fallen human nature, when that same Nature 
is there, glorified and triumphant? 

Nor is He less close to us now because a cloud hides His Face, a 
cloud which His breath shall one day blow away. As He lived and died 
for us, so He reigns for us. He is still our ‘daily bread’’; He still takes 
our hesitant forgiveness of our enemies and exalts it into the paying of 
our debts which we could not pay without Him. He is never for one 
instant absent from our side in temptation, and He there—royal robes 
and crown and all—is our deliverance, the flesh-and-blood expression of 
our “deliverance from evil.” 


Sixth Sunday after Easter 
The Hail Mary 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Devotion to the Virgin Mary. 
(2) “Hail, Mary, full of grace.” 
(3) “The Lord is with thee.” 
(4) “Blessed art thou amongst women.” 
(5) ‘Blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” 
(6) “Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us, sinners.” 
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We come now to examine a prayer formula which is most closely as- 
sociated with the Our Father in the usage of the faithful, a usage which 
goes back many hundred years. We refer to the Hail Mary.' 

But before we approach this ancient and sacred prayer formula, which 
the Universal Church carries in her bosom and sanctifies by constant 
use, let us in a few words indicate the peculiar character of prayer to the 
Virgin Mary, of petition or praise directed to our Blessed Mother. 

It is true that God did not need a woman to be part of His plan of 
Redemption any more than He needed a woman to work out His plan of 
creation. Mothered only by the hand of the Creator was the body of 
Adam, made warm and human out of the cold slime of the earth. 
“But who among men is he that can know the counsel of God? Or who 
can think what the will of God is?” (Wis., ix. 13). When we are told the 
plan of God, we can do nothing but adore it. And the choice of a 
woman through whom the Redeemer should be given to us is His exact 
plan calling for our adoration. But His plan goes further than this. 
This woman not only gives Him to us, and so wins a dignity and a sanc- 
tity which no eternity can take from her, but she is associated closely 
with Him from the beginning to the end of His life; and even when the 
visible presence of Christ is withdrawn at the Ascension and the infant 
Church receives the Holy Ghost to make that Church furiously militant, 
even then we do not miss her figure sitting in the midst of the Apostles 
to receive on her white forehead the sundered Fire with them. 

But to me the most striking manifestation of this part of God’s plan, 
which finds its flesh-and-blood expression in a woman and a mother, is 
the very beginning of the public life of Christ. It was then that Christ 
had renounced the joys of home and of all that warms a home. He was 
to wander about, having “‘not where to lay Hishead.”” Austere was this 
régime He chose. Then comes a situation calling, it would seem, for 
austere handling. It was a situation terribly typical of human life. 
Wine had been prodigally poured out, wastefully consumed without 
forethought until now a dearth was imminent. What about the op- 
portunities of grace that have been poured out upon us—gulped down 
without reflection, squandered without excuse—until we come with 
shrivelled empty wine-skins to old age or to the hour of death? Yea, 
but the plan of our God is not only wise but tender. There stands one 
by Him who will close a mother’s eyes to our folly and strongly plead 
for us, plead even over what seems like an austere protest from her Son, 


1 The Hail Mary in its present form, as representing the usage of the entire Church, 
cannot be clearly demonstrated beyond four centuries ago. The first part including 
“blessed is the fruit of thy womb” was current in the Church as a prayer, accom- 
panied sometimes by penitential prostrations, in the eleventh century and probably 
earlier. The addition of the word Jesus (Christ. Amen) was popularly adopted and 
approved by the fifteenth century. It is clear that this detracts in no way from the 
dignity of this prayer, which is partly the beginning of the Revelation of the New 
Law and partly the expression of the Church’s heart from the beginning. 
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until there comes for us new wine with a special savor and in such abun- 
dance that the beggars at the gate may have their fill. Lord, if Thou 
hast plainly taught us to pray to Thy Father through Thee, Thou hast 
just as plainly taught us to pray to Thee through Thy Mother. 


“Hail, Mary, Full of Grace’ 


The first words of this prayer are the exact echo of a wordless harmony 
caught out of heaven. They are an expression in words of a salute above 
words from a pure angelic spirit with whom words have no place. As 
we made clear in former discourses, the Angel did not have to leave 
heaven to reach Our Lady, since heaven is all about us; nor did he have 
to appear in visible shape, though sacred art has made him lovely to 
our fancy with his far-shadowing wings. One thing he must convey to 
the soul of the kneeling Virgin and that was the homage of his salute— 
that ‘“‘Hail’’ which we can feel wordlessly expressing harmony above 
sound, exaltation above music. Let us beg those bright Spirits, and 
especially our Guardian Angel, when we say that sweet syllable to sup- 
port us with their homage which no syllable can carry. 

“Full of grace!” In supporting from Scripture the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception of Our Lady, the Doctors of the Church use, 
among other texts, this expression of the Angel of the Annunciation— 
as if to say that such an expression would be out of place if she who is the 
object of it had ever for one instant been unreclaimed by grace, had been 
a part of the devil’s triumph when He dragged mankind from grace. 
But that smacks of controversy and of proof.’ We need no proof, and 
we are past all controversy. The dogma belongs to us now in all its 
fullness, ‘‘pressed down and flowing over.” ‘‘Full of grace,’’ we salute 
thee, supreme fruit of the Redemption before the drama of the Re- 
demption was enacted to the eyes of men; complete victory for the 
Blood of Christ in a human heart that offered no resistance, required 
no conquest. The glory of Christ’s human nature, as we saw, is the 
glory of a creation of God made divine by its assumption by a Divine 
Person. The glory of Mary is the glory of a creature, remaining always 
and completely human, but kept absolutely stainless and whitened to 
dazzling brightness by the anticipated merits of her own Divine Son. 
Christ’s glory flowed backwards into time, overflowed on His Mother. 
Could we have seen with vision above sense the brightness of her soul 
when she was made, we should have had some foreknowledge of the 
glory of Him to come; for like the fair kindling of the sky in a stormless 
dawn, she shone only with the light of the Sun as yet unrisen. ‘“‘Hail, 
full of grace!’ 


“The Lord Is with Thee”’ 


There are those among our good, earnest-minded brethren in the 
Protestant sects who complain of the excessive honor which we give to 
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our Blessed Mother. It is hard to find reasons to choose in answer to 
them, because the reasons are so numerous, each clamoring to be chosen. 
Sum up all possible reasons in this phrase of the Hail Mary: ‘“‘The Lord 
is with thee.” 

In the first place, the mighty messenger spirit, after hailing her ‘‘full 
of grace,” is giving the reason for the fullness of her grace. It is the 
presence of the Source of all grace in her which makes the fullness of 
grace in her, which makes her shine so dazzling fair. It is her perfect 
union with Him, so that it could be said of her more than of any other 
creature: “I live now, not I, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal., ii. 20). 
Her surrender to grace was complete and without the shadow of reserva- 
tion: ‘“Behold the handmaid of the Lord.”” But the source of the full- 
ness of her grace was not her surrender, but the vehement filial Heart of 
her Son as He spared not to adorn His own mother with the riches of the 
highest heaven. ‘The Lord is with thee.” 

Then the words of the messenger are prophetic. He has come to 
announce to her the plan of God in her regard, and these words gather up 
and express that plan in its fullness. 

The Lord is to be with thee in the intimate union of an unborn Child 
with its mother, so that His growing life will be most closely united with 
thine, the feeble beginning of His little Heart will take its beat from 
Thine. The Lord is to be with thee in the union of a helpless Baby with 
the mother’s arms that clasp Him close and constantly; and then thou 
wilt often watch that same Heart of His make a pulse in His baby 
temple as He lies asleep. The Lord is to be with thee at the end of His 
life on earth, from the first hour of the Cross’s raising when the drops of 
His Heart begin to fall from the outstretched arms to the final moment 
when the spear of the centurion takes the last. And death will only 
confirm that union of Mother and Son when thy time on earth is done 
and the sweet summons comes and thy spirit leaves thy body, only to 
have the Master of Life gather that spirit and that body together again, 
so that His Mother, body and soul, may be with Him in heaven and it 
may be true forever as it is true to-day that “the Lord is with thee.” 


“Blessed Art Thou amongst Women” 


When our mother Eve brought disgrace upon our kind in the garden 
by yielding to the tempter and then becoming the tempter’s instrument 
by tempting her husband into falling, the Lord God laid a hard sentence 
upon her and upon all women inher. ‘In sorrow,” He said, “thou shalt 
bring forth children, and thou shalt be under thy husband’s power and 
he shall have dominion over thee” (Gen., iii. 16). There are some who 
would interpret this to mean that, if Adam and Eve had not sinned, 
woman would not have been subject to man as she is. But that is not 
the exact truth. The subordination of woman to man is the expression 
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of nature, and the Author of nature does not change what He has es- 
tablished. Just as He took the natural crawl of the serpent to remind 
mankind of the Serpent’s part in the fall of man and the natural phe- 
nomenon of the rainbow to remind us of His mercy, so He took the sub- 
ordination of the weaker sex to remind the world of the infidelity of the 
first member of that sex under trial. What would have been a subor- 
dination full of joy in the bands of loving wedlock became, alas so often, 
a slavery the bonds of which were hated and chafed at and sometimes 
broken and cast away. But now womankind is blessed above measure. 
Not that its subordination to man is taken away; it is made the sweet- 
est of services. Women, look upon her, blessed among women, as she 
passes meekly, silently back and forth in the character of maiden, of 
wife and of mother. So wondrous is this exaltation of woman that it 
must be echoed at the beginning by human lips, when the accents of the 
Angel are done. For Elizabeth, the mother of the mighty Baptist 
whom she carried unborn in her womb, was “‘filled with the Holy Ghost.” 
And she cried out with a loud voice and said: ‘““Blessed art thou amongst 
women” (Luke, i. 42). Not in sorrow but in joy shalt thou, Mary, 
bring forth thy Child to be now and forever the source of all our joy. 
“Blessed art thou amongst women.” 


‘“‘Blessed Is the Fruit of Thy Womb”’ 


Note carefully that these words first came from the lips of Elizabeth 
when the plan of the Redemption was passing into sensible expression 
before men, when she had felt in her own womb the salute of the unborn 
Precursor of Christ to that same Christ who, unborn, had drawn near. 
The miraculous leap of the child is followed by the inspired outcry of 
the mother, ‘‘filled with the Holy Ghost.”” Blessed be the love of the 
Most High God that makes Him come in Person upon earth. But we 
cannot reform the greeting which God Himself puts into the mouth 
of His servant. Not as the Only Begotten of the Father, ‘God from 
God, Light from Light, True God from True God”—not thus is He 
greeted augustly here, but as the Fruit of the womb of a virgin mother. 
Of its very nature this greeting blesses with reverent exaltation the 
womb that bore Him. Let us echo then, not merely our reverence for 
God’s plan, but also His very words to salute the consummation of that 
plan: ‘‘Blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” 

“Jesus.” The rest of the prayer is inserted by the Church. And 
first, with the insight of the Spouse of Christ, she gathers up all that has 
been quoted from the inspired page anent the mighty plan of God, 
gathers all up in one word, “Jesus.” It is the Name that “was called by 
the angel before He was conceived in the womb” (Luke, ii. 21). It is 
the Name in which ‘‘every knee should bow of those that are in heaven, 
on earth and under the earth” (Phil., ii. 10). It is the Name by which 
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alone we are saved. And it is this Name which is the source of the 
dignity and sanctity of the Mother of Him who bears that Name. 


‘*Holy Mary, Mother of God, Pray for Us Sinners, Now and 
at the Hour of Our Death” 


Finally, the Church, the Militant Spouse of Christ armed with the 
wisdom of God which is implicit in the first sentences of the prayer, 
stirred by the revelation of this Virgin Mother’s place, which the same 
sentences establish beyond the reach of doubt or cavil, lifts up her uni- 
versal voice and cries out beseeching the intercession of her whom God 
has set for all time in the pathway of our prayers. Holy one, intercede 
for us who are far from holy; sinless one, remember sinners; Christ’s 
Mother, forget not Christ’s brothers and sisters in the flesh; forget us 
not now, when the end of our pilgrimage is near or far—we know not; 
forget us not at the hour of our passing when the fate of our eternity 
trembles in the balance. ‘Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us 
sinners now and at the hour of our death.” 


The Feast of Pentecost 
The Salve Regina 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Origin of the ‘“‘Salve Regina.” 

(2) “Hail, Holy Queen, Mother of Mercy.” 
(3) ‘Our life, our sweetness, and our hope.” 
(4) “To thee do wecry....” 

(5) ‘‘To thee do we send up our sighs.” 

(6) “Turn then, most gracious advocate. ... 
(7) “O clement, O loving, O sweet Virgin Mary.” 
(8) The significance of Pentecost. 


We shall consider now a prayer formula which, unlike the two last, is 
taken neither in whole nor in part from the inspired pages of Holy Writ, 
but is entirely the expression of the praying heart of the Church—the 
“Salve Regina” or “Hail Holy Queen.”’ 

The origin of this prayer (also called an ‘‘antiphon” or hymn sung in 
alternate verses) goes back to the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Adhemar, Bishop of Podium, is credited, but only with some probability, 
with its authorship. It is certain, however, that the last-named did 
compose a war-song for the crusaders which has some words and spirit 
in common with the Salve Regina. Bernard of Clairvaux, the great 
founder of the Cistercians and the preacher of the Crusade, is related to 
have added the words: ‘‘O clement, O loving, O sweet Virgin Mary!’’ 
when his soul was stirred to ecstasy in listening to the singing of the 
antiphon. The historical accuracy of this story cannot be confirmed, 
but it shows, at least, that the prayer was current in St. Bernard’s 
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time, which was the middle of the twelfth century. Martin Luther, in 
the sixteenth century, put himself on record with a bitter protestation 
that the words of this prayer were sung everywhere throughout the 
whole world, and that the great bells of the churches were rung in its 
honor. There is a sweet consolation for us Americans to learn that this 
prayer in the form of antiphon became a favorite with sailors in the 
fifteenth century, and that the stout mariners who accompanied Colum- 
bus used it and taught it to the Indians of the New World. 

The Salve Regina is the legitimate child of the Hail Mary. It seems 
to differ from the former principally in this, that the Hail Mary, up to 
the word “‘Jesus,”’ is a salute to Our Lady at the outset of her career on 
earth—her public career, so to call it—when her childhood was done and 
her visible mothering of the Son of God was about to begin. Whereas 
the Salve Regina is an invocation of Mary when she is confirmed in the 
office of mothering mankind. The second part of the Hail Mary is, as 
we have seen, the voice of the Universal Church calling upon God’s 
Mother to mother us, and this call is taken up and carried to the end in 
the Salve Regina. 

Perhaps this difference is best shown by the initial word of each 
prayer. “Ave” is a word of greeting to one whom we meet for the first 
time, or whom we have not met for some time. ‘Salve’ is rather the 
cry of devoted followers or servants wishing continued security and 
health to the master in whose presence they constantly live. 


‘**Hail, Holy Queen, Mother of Mercy’”’ 


The significance of this phrase is, to me, best emphasized and under- 
stood by considering the explicit protest against it by Martin Luther, 
and the Protestant substitution, whether or not in deference to his pro- 
test, of the phrase: “Hail, King of eternal mercy.” It is an objection 
that lives on to-day. How dare we hail Mary as Mother of Mercy when 
the source of mercy for mankind is Christ and Christ alone? Yes, that 
is true beyond question, ye champions of truth; Christ and Christ alone 
is the source of mercy for mankind. But your reproach is wrongly di- 
rected. You should assail the Face of God who introduced a Mother 
into His all-merciful plan—a Mother who by the right of motherhood had 
access to the heart of the Judge of the living and the dead before judg- 
ment is passed on the living and the dead. Are you so blind as to hold 
that we can plead for mercy, but that His Mother is bidden to stand 
dumb? Have you so missed the plan of Christ as to deny that we can 
plead for mercy for one another? Or, admitting this, you will have that 
Mother excluded from pleading for us who were made her children by 
the flesh-and-blood brotherhood to man of Christ her Son! Alas, you 
have joined the scoffers before the Cross who would thrust their plan 
upon Christ when they said: ‘If Thou be the Son of God, come down 
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from the cross” (Matt., xxvii. 40). But Christ remained upon the cross 
and His Mother remained by the side of the cross. Nay, ye vain re- 
formers, you can never silence this prayer or modify it; for were we 
silent the very stones would cry out: “Hail, Holy Queen, Mother of 
Mercy.” 


‘Hail, Our Life, Our Sweetness, and Our Hope”’ 


It is noteworthy, regarding this phrase, that the poor deluded Jan- 
senists of the eighteenth century objected to these words, echoing the 
protest of Luther in the sixteenth. Christ is truly the life of our souls, 
since He is the source of the graces on which our souls depend for that 
life that is lived in Him. But His grace reaches us through countless 
channels which His love has contrived, countless sign-posts which He 
has set up along our way. Sometimes it is the word of a steadfast 
friend that catches our attention and holds it until the divine message 
has turned our pause into a resolute turn-about towards God. Some- 
times it is the page of a good book, and more often it is some pastor of 
souls who stoops Christ-like and disentangles4is from the thicket in 
which we are caught. Are we robbing Christ of fratitude if we cherish 
that friend, if we gratefully venerate that apostle of God, if we even 
treasure the book that beaconed us out of the quagmire of sin? But I 
tell you, in Christ’s name, that books and friends and sainted pastors of 
souls, though they play no negligible part in the drama of our salvation, 
yet sink, all of them, into insignificance beside the vigilance of that 
mighty Mother whose eye never closes upon us nor misses a single step 
of our way. As to being “‘our sweetness’—say whether God would 
rebuke one of His creatures who paused long to recognize His sweetness 
and to inhale it in one of the flowers He has made, or in His sunset when 
it is pathetically soft, or in His dawn when it is keen and fresh. And 
if God would be ever so far from a rebuke here, how can you conceive 
Him as rebuking us finding and inhaling and feeding on His sweetness 
in His Mother, whom He has made “‘as the morning rising, fair as the 
moon, bright as the sun” (Cant., vi. 9)? If we are asked why we hail 
our Mother as “our hope,” we would answer that to know God is to 
hope in Him; and as our knowledge of Him increases with a knowledge 
of His works and much more with a knowledge of those works into which 
He poured out Himself most, so, when we see this Mother included in 
His plan for us who so acutely need mothering, our hope is beyond 
measure strong on account of her—‘‘our life, our sweetness and our 
hope.” 


“To Thee Do We Cry, Poor Banished Children of Eve” 


The first element in this phrase is the cry of children separated from 
their home by a banishment of which they know not the duration nor 
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are they sure how it will end. It is an earnest endeavor to establish 
contact across the dread barrier of death with the Mother who warms 
that home—now. Yes, it is true that she must depend, like all mothers, 
on the Father—the Divine Father—of the home for the means to 
furnish it and make it substantial and eternal; yes, that is true, but a 
Mother warms the home so exquisitely, and so ‘‘to thee do we cry.” 
The second element in the phrase refers to the fall of Eve. “Children 
of Eve” we are—of Eve our first mother who procured our banishment, 
not by her fall but by her perversion of Adam. Thou who art called 
the Second Eve, fail not in undoing that primeval harm upon us. It 
was for this thou wast given to us—“‘poor banished children of Eve.” 


“To Thee Do We Send up Our Sighs’’ 


All this is only the amplification of our state of misery here—living 
in the midst of joys that fail to gladden us, in the midst of sorrows that 
hide the face of God from us, in the deep, deep valley that keeps the sky 
so far away. But does not this Queen Mother from her vantage place 
in heaven know all this and intimately see it? Why then recount it 
to her again and again? That is the substance of prayer—to recount 
to God what He already knows, since He knows all things. His Mother 
set us an example of this on earth when she said to Him: “Son, why 
hast Thou done so to us? Behold, Thy father and I have sought Thee 
sorrowing”’ (Luke, ii. 48). Without hesitation, then, we send up to 
His Mother ‘‘our sighs, mourning and weeping in this valley of tears.” 


“Turn Then, Most Gracious Advocate, Etc.” 


Advocate thou art by God’s appointment, while the time of mercy is 
still with us, before Christ passes forever from Advocate to Judge. But, 
blessed Mother, that dread time hastens towards us. It may be upon 
us now. Turn thine eyes of mercy towards us—now. 

“And after this our exile show unto us the blessed fruit of thy 
womb, Jesus.” It is the Fruit of thy womb that we desire to see. It 
was He who made thee spotless before He was conceived. It was He 
who made thee fair before He was born. And when thou holdest Him 
up by thy face, as thou didst so often in His babyhood, it was the radi- 
ance of His Face reflected in thine that made thee bright above all the 
brightness of heaven. Yes, it is the Fruit of thy womb who is so bright. 
Show Him to us; promise, and we will endure our exile. 


““O Clement, O Loving, O Sweet Virgin Mary” 


Clement to those who trust thee, loving to those who live with thee, 
sweet to those who feed on thee. 

“Pray for us, O Holy Mother of God, that we may be made worthy 
of the promises of Christ.” The promises of Christ are fulfilled in thee. 
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Pray that they may be fulfilled in us. You needed no mercy, needed 
no prayer. Yet, you are dedicated to the mothering of those who 
sadly need mercy, need prayer. ‘Pray for us, O holy mother of God, 
that we may be made worthy of the promises of Christ.” 


The Feast of Pentecost 


This is the Feast of Pentecost. It might be called the Feast of Con- 
summation, for it commemorates the day when the Church of Christ, 
the Bark of Peter, was given her final provisioning for her journey down 
the centuries to the end of time. All the other events in the life of Christ 
on earth which are commemorated by feast days have passed and left 
their lesson and special graces to be kept safe in the Church’s heart— 
all the others from the Incarnation to the Ascension. But the list is 
far from complete without Pentecost. This is indicated very plainly 
by the words of Christ when He says: ‘For if I go not, the Paraclete will 
not come to you: but if I go, I will send Him to you” (John, xvi. 7). 
As the beginning and the progress of the plan of God for mankind may 
be attributed by appropriation! to the Father and Son, respectively, so 
the consummation of that plan is attributed to the Holy Ghost. See 
the Apostles pass in one blazing instant from learners to teachers, from 
timid provincials to world conquerors—all by the efficacy of that holy 
fire that burned upon the brows of each of them and filled their hearts 
with a restlessness that only death could quiet. 

And our Blessed Mother was with them, as the Scripture plainly 
tells us. For, after naming the Apostolic College who abode in the 
“upper room” after the ascension of Christ, it adds “‘all these were per- 
severing with one mind in prayer with the women and Mary the Mother 
of Jesus and with His brethren” (Acts, i. 14). On that white brow too 
flamed the fire of the Holy Ghost,? and she became the center of the 
active life of the Church in the years that followed. There she was 
sweetly, silently wearing the likeness of that Face that they could see 
no more. There she was in the réle that is hers in heaven at this mo- 
ment, the sacred réle that inspired the Salve Regina. ‘Mother of Mercy, 
our life, our sweetness and our hope”—our contact with our home in 
this our banishment, our pledge of seeing at last the face of her Son, not 
by our heroism or merits but rather by the tender mothering of the 
Mother of God. 

1 This appropriation has frequent sanction in Scriptures and church liturgy, as 
when the Father is spoken of as Creator and the Blessed Mother as the Spouse of the 
Holy Ghost. It does not mean to deny that there was only one undivided Divine 
Love behind all the works of God. True, only the Son became man (as early as the 
second century the Patripassians had to be condemned who taught that the Father 
suffered and died), but God’s love as shown in the Redemption was equally the love 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost for man. 

2 It is the opinion of the best Scripture commentators that the Pentecostal fire 


lighted on the women as well as on the men of the Apostolic company. If so, then 
first on her who was “‘blessed amongst women.” 
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Trinity Sunday 
The Magnificat 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Magnificat. 
(2) The exaltation of humility. 
(3) God's boundless mercy. 
(4) The chastizing of the proud. 
(5) The loving patience of God. 
(6) The Holy Trinity. 


The prayer formula which we are to consider now is one which came, 
from the first word to the last, from the heart and from the lips of the 
Blessed Mother of God—the Magnificat. It has been preserved for us 
by the Holy Ghost Himself, since it comes entire from the inspired page 
of Scripture, and it is a precious part of the Church’s liturgy. Not so 
often, in these times, does it form part of the daily prayers of the faith- 
ful, and so we devoutly hope that this discourse may increase its use. 


The circumstances surrounding the first utterance of the Magnificat, 
as related by the divine historian, are so full of God’s doings that to 
recall them fills us with the spirit of the Virgin’s imperishable prayer. 


Our Lady has listened to the end of the Angel’s message and has 
bowed to the plan of God with the gentle words, “‘be it done unto me,” 
and forthwith the Eternal Son of God began His human life in her 
womb. Then Our Lady, carrying the Light of the World within her, 
has made a journey to visit her aged cousin Elizabeth, whose miraculous 
pregnancy Mary has learned from the Angel. Elizabeth cries out in 
rapture the blessedness of Mary, and her astonishment at her own 
privilege ‘‘that the Mother of my Lord should come to me.” Notice 
she does not say “‘she who is to be the mother,” but she speaks of an ac- 
complished fact which she confirms by revealing the salute from her 
womb of the unborn Precursor unto the Master who, unborn, had drawn 
near. ‘‘And blessed art thou,” Elizabeth goes on, “‘that hast believed, 
because those things shall be accomplished which were spoken to thee 
by the Lord.” ‘Those things” were the bringing forth of a Son who 
should be called ‘‘the Son of the Most High,” who should reign over an 
eternal kingdom. Then Mary, filled with the consciousness of the 
Motherhood of God, replies with the Magnificat. Never before or 
after have we any record that this meek and lowly Virgin cast off for a 
single moment her meekness and her lowliness. But here she is giving 
testimony to Him who is within her. Now she is not the “apostle of 
silence,” as she habitually was, but of rapturous words that the hills 
heard and kept in their hearts. Notice the exquisite parallelism of 
phrase with phrase which is characteristic of Hebrew poetry—the only 
poetry that God ever clothed His message with. 
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The Exaltation of Humility 


““My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God 
my Saviour.” 

Joy, exultant joy, is the burden of this first verse—joy that no sorrow 
can ever take from her, though she is to be the Mother of Sorrows. 
Dear Mother, teach us to exult with you in the goodness of God—that 
goodness which, like the sun behind the clouds, is ever brimming over 
with splendor—and we shall live on a peak of joy which the highest tide 
of sorrow can never reach. 

“Because He hath regarded the humility of His handmaid: for be- 
hold from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed.” 

There is no least exaltation of self here. “I made myself lowly clay 
before Him and He has made my clay divine. It is the plan of God 
accomplished in me that I adore and that all generations must adore, 
calling me blessed.” O, if it is true that Christ lives in His faithful 
ministers and apostles, if it is true that His words live on their lips down 
the ages, how much more true is it that here, at the beginning of the 
ages, His words live on the lips of His Mother when He Himself was 
living and palpitating beneath her enraptured heart! Truly, Lord, Thou 
art preaching to us with wondrous unction in the words of Thy Mother. 

“Because He that is mighty hath done great things to me and holy is 
His Name.” ‘The new plan of God has begun to be in me since He now 
lives in me. Holy is His Name.”’ Remember that His Name has al- 
ready been revealed, but to His Mother alone. For the Angel of the 
Annunciation said: “Thou shalt call His Name Jesus” (Luke, i. 31). 
This, then, is the first homage to the Holy Name from human lips: 
“Holy is His Name.” 


God’s Boundless Mercy 


“And His mercy is from generation to generation to them that fear 
Him.” This Virgin of Virgins, this Seat of Wisdom, now passes from 
exultation to preaching. Facing all time, she instructs the children of 
men out of an intimate knowledge of the Heart of God. Christ was 
silent within her, submitting to the silence which nature imposes on the 
unborn. Afterwards Christ will speak wondrously “as having author- 
ity’ and ‘‘as never did man speak” (John, vii. 46), when His Mother 
shall have passed into a life-time of humble silence. Now Christ is 
vocal in His Mother. 

“His mercy is from generation to generation.”’ Mightily does this 
Mother of Mercy proclaim the reign of mercy. It is a mercy covering 
all time from beginning to end. Our penitent first-parents found that 
mercy, and so did David the adulterer and Magdalen the sinner. And 
there is no man or woman in time—remember, in time—to whom that 
unfailing mercy is not so close that they have but to reach up and find it. 
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But there is a dangerous excess called presumption: ‘I am safe in the 
mercy of God, even if I sin on. He, the all-merciful, would never con- 
demn me.” Listen to the words by which this wise Virgin seasons her 
gospel of mercy. ‘To them that fear Him,” she says, is the mercy of 
Christ available from generation to generation. Let those then who 
fear not to put off the day of their conversion, who, hanging by the 
slender thread of life which the next instant may snap, trifle with the 
patience of God and the peril of their salvation, let them give ear to the 
preaching of the Mother of Mercy who mingles with her proclamation of 
mercy the inculcation of fear. 


The Chastizing of the Proud 


“He hath shown might in His arm: He hath scattered the proud in 
the conceit of their heart.” In this and the two following verses, this 
Queen of Doctors becomes “terrible as an army set in array’’ (Cant., vi. 
3, 9), in the trenchant words she hurls against the vice of pride. Pride is 
a vice by which we put ourselves in God’s place. It is the self-suf- 
ficiency which leads to hardness of heart, imperviousness to God’s grace, 
and the sin against the Holy Ghost which cannot be forgiven because it 
contains the final rejection of mercy. Alas, how dreadful is the sin of 
pride which blackened the bright nature of the angels, but which, much 
more, draws a denunciation from the sweet Mother of Mercy! Listen 
to her exalting the strength of God’s arm, not to reach and rescue sin- 
ners wherever in the world they are, but to ‘‘scatter the proud in the 
conceit of their heart.’ Gracious Mother, wrest pride from my heart 
though you have to bruise and break it; for while pride rules, mercy 
must wait like a beggar without the gate. 

“He hath put down the mighty from their seat, and hath exalted the 
humble.’”’ How Our Lady’s breast must have heaved upon these words 
as she stood there exemplifying in her own sweet person the truth of the 
last half of them, the half that announces the mercy that she is burning 
to carry to every child of man. The “mighty” are those, whether in 
high places or in low places, who attribute their greatness to themselves 
and exult init. Whereas the humble are those who see nothing in them- 
selves but the need of forgiveness for the deeds they have done by them- 
selves, and attribute all the good they have done to God’s helping. How 
overwhelming are her words as she.stands there, the humble “handmaid 
of the Lord”’ whose humility He so regarded! For her whole being 
emptied of self invited God, who came and filled her with Himself as He 
filled no other creature. ‘Look upon me, ye proud, and be confounded. 
Look upon me, ye humble, and be comforted.” 

“He hath filled the hungry with good things, and the rich He hath 
sent empty away.” See the double message here once more, tender 
mercy, which forces itself into first place, and terrible warning. The 
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“hungry” are those who pine for the things of God and turn away, 
without tasting them, from the fruits of time, such as the glutting of the 
senses, the praise of men and the prizes that the world hangs about 
them on every side. They find the odor of death in these things and the 
flavor of ashes. They hunger for an immortal spirit’s food which has 
the savor of eternity. The “rich” are those who feed themselves to 
satiety at the banquets of time; and the same immortal spirit will 
awaken some day to awful emptiness in the desolate, chill halls of separa- 
tion, surrounded by darkness and the impotent gnashing of teeth. 
Sweet mother, thy warning is kind in its rigor, gentle in its severity; 
please make it beget in me disgust for the food of the “‘rich’”’ and hunger 
for the food for which my spirit was made. 


The Loving Patience of God 


“He hath received Israel His servant, being mindful of His mercy.” 
Chiding is done, and the Blessed Mother’s words return to pure un- 
mingled mercy. Like a true Jewish woman (O when will thy people be 
led home by thee!), she proclaims the mercy of God to Israel. Israel 
had tried the patience of God grievously in the long years of its history. 
It had turned to strange gods, it had slain the prophets, it was soon 
nationally to reject the Messiah. And yet by the love of the same God 
this virgin daughter of Israel expresses in her words, as she bears pal- 
pably in her womb, the pledge of complete reconciliation for her country- 
men, the countrymen of Christ. But her message of mercy extends to 
the whole world as well; for the whole world has become the chosen 
people of God together with Israel. The Church of Christ is for all men 
alike. All alike He hath received us, ‘‘being mindful of His mercy.” 

“‘As he spoke to our fathers, to Abraham and to his seed forever.” 
Again the Jewish touch in the reference to the ancient father of the just, 
whose bosom warmed the just in the abode of waiting after death in the 
long ages before the coming of the Promised One. But the promises to 
Abraham echoed by all the prophets, that his seed should be multiplied 
“as the stars of heaven and as the sand that is by the sea shore,” and 
that in his seed “‘shall all the nations of the earth be blessed” (Gen., 
xxii. 17, 18), can only be verified eternally in the Church of Christ, of 
which Mary is the first Apostle, the one and only Mother. 


The Holy Trinity 


This is the Feast of the Holy Trinity, which comes as a climax of the 
Church’s feasts—Easter, Ascension, Pentecost and then the Holy 
Trinity. What some of the faithful may never have noticed or been 
told, the Holy Trinity is a feast of the second class, whereas the other 
feasts named are “doubles of the first class’; and there are very many 
other double first class feasts in the calendar (such as Christmas and 
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the Circumcision and the Immaculate Conception), while the Trinity 
remains in its inferior rank in the Liturgy. How can it be that the 
Trinity, which indicates the fullness of God’s Divinity as given us by 
Revelation, should not rank above all other feasts in the splendor and 
solemnity of its commemoration? There can be given two reasons in 
answer to this. 

The first answer is that every feast of the Church from the least to 
the greatest is an exact homage to the Holy Trinity. And this is true 
not only because every feast is by its very nature a homage to the 
bounty of God whose nature is Trinity in Unity, but also because the 
liturgy of every feast is filled with repetitions of the ‘‘Gloria,” which is 
the prayer to the Trinity. Watch the priest at Mass—any Mass except 
a black Mass! (for the Dead)—and see how he constantly bows towards 
the tabernacle. That means that he is saying ‘“‘Glory be to the Father 
and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, as it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” 

The second answer is a mystical one. It is that the Church on earth 
declares her impotence to commemorate what it takes the unveiled vision 
of God (the Beatific Vision) to realize and the worship of all heaven, 
including the homage of the Heart of Christ itself, to solemnize. 

At the end of the Magnificat the Church in her liturgy always places 
the Gloria, that fragment of prayer caught from the worship of heaven, 
expressing in a few words what all heaven reaches up to but never ade- 
quately achieves in an eternity of praise. 

It is said of Bernadette of Lourdes (now raised to the Church’s altars) 
that, when she was examined on her visions of the Lady of the Grotto, 
she made the following extraordinary statement which could never have 
come from childish invention: ‘‘When I said the Our Father, the Lady 
smiled approval but did not join me. When I said the Hail Mary, the 
same was true. When I said the Gloria, the Lady joined me and said it 
with me.” 


Second Sunday after Pentecost 
The ‘‘Anima Christi’’ 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Origin of the prayer. 
(2) Object of the prayer: 
(3) The Personality of Christ. 
(4) “Soul of Christ, sanctify me.” 
(5) “Body of Christ, save me.” 


1 In the Mass for the Dead as well as the Burial Service, the Gloria is omitted and 
its place is taken by the ‘““Requiem zeternam, etc.” (Eternal rest grant unto them, O 
Lord, etc.). But there is a beautiful exception made in the burial of children under 
the age of reason. Their baptism gives them the right to enter heaven at once, and 
so all prayer for mercy is forbidden. The “Gloria” comes back, since it is the ex- 
pression of the joy and exultation of heaven. 
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(6) “Blood of Christ, inebriate me.” 

(7) “Water from the side of Christ, wash me.” 
(8) “Passion of Christ, strengthen me.” 

(9) The concluding petitions. 


In this the last of our discourses we shall examine a prayer formula 
made famous by its association with the Soldier Saint of Loyola, the 
“Anima Christi’’ (Soul of Christ). This prayer is the only one, besides 
the Our Father and Hail Mary, which St. Ignatius designated by name 
in his “Spiritual Exercises,” and hence many received the impression 
that he was the author of the prayer. This is not the case, however, for 
there is clear evidence that the “Anima Christi” was current two cen- 
turies before Loyola’s time, having been indulgenced by Pope John 
XXII in 1330. There is a probable opinion that the Pontiff aforenamed 
was the author of the prayer, but this has never been established with 
certainty. Of the devotion of Ignatius to the ‘‘Anima Christi’ there is 
more than enough proof in his selection of it, but what we shall try to 
show is that the prayer denotes a particular devotion, and that this 
particular devotion shows the peculiar spirit of the founder of the 
Jesuits. 


Object of the Prayer 


Let us consider first, briefly, the object of the prayer or that to which 
the prayer is addressed. This object is, in a word, the sacred humanity 
of Christ, or Christ’s human nature in its different parts and manifesta- 
tions. If you, as some have done, criticize this and say that Christ’s 
human nature is inseparable from His divine nature, and that we should 
be concerned only in adoring in Him the Sacred Person of the Son of 
God, you have begun correctly by asserting an indisputable truth, but 
then you go on to obscure another truth. The human nature of Christ 
is inseparable from His Divinity now and forever. There is an axiom 
of the Fathers of the Church writing about the Incarnation, that ‘‘what 
the Divinity assumed it never put away,’ so that the lifeless body of 
Christ in the tomb was still adorable because still united to His Divinity, 
and so was His disembodied soul adorable, soothing the gloom of Limbo 
with its message of emancipation, and so, according to the common 
opinion, was His sacred blood, shed to the last drop in His Passion, 
united to His Divinity until it was gathered up and restored to His 
body to share that body’s risen glory. But this is not to say that 
Christ’s human nature cannot be distinguished, and most clearly, from 
His divine nature. Christ’s human nature was a work of God created 
in time and created on the earth to sanctify the earth and time. All the 
works of God from the mightiest star to the tiniest flower should lead 
us, by knowing them and loving them, to a knowledge and love of their 
Maker. And we can clearly distinguish our knowledge and love of these 
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creatures, holy and well-ordered as it is, from our knowledge and love of 
God who made them. 


The Personality of Christ 


You may object here that the human nature of Christ was different 
from any other creature, inasmuch as it was not only made by God but 
assumed by the Person of the Son of God in the closest of unions, so 
that it is wrong to speak of the human personality of Christ, who was a 
Divine Person. This is all correct. It is not only wrong but heretical 
to speak of the human personality in Christ. But there is another 
meaning of personality which has gained currency in modern thought. 
Personality is that which distinguishes each individual man from other 
men. It is the combined product of inheritance, of unchosen environ- 
ment and experience, and of free choices. It is the man as he is at any 
period of his rational and conscious existence. Who will deny that 
Christ was not all men in one, though His Heart reached out to all men, 
but an individual man born of an individual mother living in an in- 
dividual environment with His life filled with individual free choices— 
these choices always in perfect conformity with the divine plan but 
none the less individual free choices? Consider the sweet, all-human 
Mother who bore Him. Could she not distinguish His bodily qualities, 
His smile as a baby, His step in the dark when He was grown, the quali- 
ties of His soul as He matured? Did she not love them? Yes, but this 
love lifted her up to a love of the Godhead whom she saw in Him. This 
love of Christ’s humanity did truly lift up His Mother to a love of His 
Divinity. Such and no other was the purpose of His humanity and its 
lovableness. ‘‘Now this is eternal life that they may know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent” (John, xvii. 3). 
“Now is the Son of Man glorified, and God is glorified in Him’’ (John, 
xiii. 31). ‘‘No man cometh to the Father but by Me” (John, xiv. 16). 
But must His Mother, when she has achieved the love of His Divinity, 
turn from the love of His humanity? St. Gertrude, we are told, used to 
rise from the contemplation of a flower to the ecstatic contemplation of 
the face of God. Would that devout virgin be enjoined to trample upon 
the flower which had so lifted her up? And dare you tell the Mother of 
Christ ...? Nay, but if God had not wished us to love His sacred 
humanity, He would not have made it so rapturously fair. He would 
not have made it at all. 


“‘Soul of Christ, Sanctify Me’’ 


The wondrous human soul! of Christ was, as in every man, the prin- 


1 There were heretics in the early ages of the Church who denied that Christ had 
a human soul, asserting that His Divinity took the place of a soul in Him. Others 
there were who denied Him a human will. These heresies were condemned and 
passed away and the truth continued down the ages, undepleted, unstained. 
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ciple of His human life. It was the seat of His distinctively human 
faculties, His intellect and His will, and so of the acts of those faculties, 
His thoughts and His rational desires. Theology teaches us two things 
about Christ’s soul which make prayer to that soul peculiarly appro- 
priate. The first is that throughout Christ’s life on earth His soul was 
in uninterrupted possession of the Beatific Vision or the intuitive (face 
to face) sight of God. Blessed Lord, let me turn the eye of my faith 
constantly towards that Essence that dwells in light inaccessible. ‘Soul 
of Christ, sanctify me.”’ The second thing which they tell us is that the 
sorrows of His Passion were never absent from His soul. He was con- 
stantly beholding the struggles of all time, the defeats of all time, the 
crises and the problems of each man’s salvation throughout all time. 
And the keenest of His sufferings were the sufferings of His soul: ‘“My 
soul is sorrowful even unto death.’’ Lord, make me feel with Thee the 
toil of Thy mind upon the salvation of mankind, when I would sink into 
slothful rest here. ‘Soul of Christ, sanctify me.”’ 


There are two supreme traits of the soul of Christ which are most 
worthy of contemplation so as to move us to invoke Him. One is the 
constant and complete submission of His human will to the divine will: 
“Not My will but Thine be done.’”’ And the second is the terrible yearn- 
ing of His human love, seated in that same will for the salvation of all 
men. Notice how these two things clash, as it were, to make His agony 
in the garden. We are well supported if we explain that agony (at least 
in part, for no man can sound the depths of it) by the vision in His 
mind’s eye of souls escaping Him in all ages of time. He would suffer 
longer, live longer, be born again and again; but “not My will but 
Thine be done.” 


Now let us turn briefly and see how these two traits are prominent in 
the soul of Loyola, who (like St. Paul) was on fire with personal love of 
Christ and made this prayer to Christ’s humanity his favorite. Ignatius 
stressed as he stressed nothing else the oblation of one’s will to God. 
Nor was this stressing satisfied with devout self-oblation in prayer, as is 
characteristic of all the Saints, but found expression in his interpretation 
of the vow of obedience which he imposed on all his followers. It is 
perhaps best summed up by the saying attributed to him: ‘‘Discretion 
is for him who commands, not for him who obeys.” For examples of 
fluid obedience the annals of his children must give testimony as to how 
his children have lived Ignatius’s invocation: ‘‘Take and receive, O 
Lord, my liberty.” With regard to the zeal of Ignatius for souls, there 
was no quarter of the world towards which that furious soldier heart 
did not yearn. He said once that he would live on at the peril of his own 
salvation if he could save more souls, rather than be taken at once into 
the security of heaven with fewer souls saved. “In true and perfect 
obedience and the abdication of will and judgment I supremely desire 
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those who serve God in this Society to be conspicuous” (Letter of 
Ignatius on Obedience). 


‘Body of Christ, Save Me’”’ 


The human body of Christ, which shares the glory and immortality 
of His soul in heaven, is the visible expression of Christ’s immolation for 
our salvation, since that body was visibly immolated on the Cross. And 
we need a visible expression, we who are marking out our eternal destiny 
in a world of sense. ‘Body of Christ, save me.” That body was sancti- 
fied by union with the Divinity, as we have seen. That body never did 
nor ever could make war on the spirit as our bodies do. “Body of Christ, 
save me.”’ That body was preserved from corruption in the tomb, from 
any least beginning of corruption; for though that sacred body truly 
died, death could have no permanent reign over it which is our pledge of 
resurrection. ‘Body of Christ, save me.” 

But there are two things about this “temple of His body” worthy of 
closest notice. The first was the close union of Christ’s body with the 
sufferings of His soul, and this is chiefly and supremely shown in His 
Sacred Heart. “Behold,” He said to St. Margaret Mary, ‘‘the Heart 
that has loved men so much.” The other noteworthy thing about 
Christ’s body is that it was given for all time to be our food. ‘And the 
bread that I will give you is My flesh for the life of the world.” ‘Body 
of Christ, save me.”’ 

The devotion to the Heart of Christ which was committed to the 
Society of Jesus to spread through the world is not without relation, I 
am convinced, to the love of the founder of that Society for the Heart 
of Christ. The commission was given many years after the founder’s 
death, but the memory of Christ islong. Finally, it is exact history that 
Loyola was a pioneer in the Church of his day in prescribing more fre- 
quent Communion. 


‘‘Blood of Christ, Inebriate Me’’ 


This expression is almost mystical. It means: ‘Blood of Christ, 
fill me with holy fury (that is, the furious desire of suffering for men).” 
Our Lord’s own words reénforce this: “I have a baptism wherewith I 
am to be baptized, and how am I straitened until it be accomplished” 
(Luke, xii. 50). This was not His baptism in the Jordan which was 
long past, but His baptism of blood, the copious shedding of His blood 
in His Passion. ‘‘Blood of Christ, inebriate me.” 

Loyola, that strong archer of God, sent his arrows into all the corners 
of the earth, and each arrow was tipped with red fire from the furious 
heart of that archer—a heart inebriate with the blood of Christ. And 
still those arrows go. “Blood of Christ, inebriate me.” 
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‘‘Water from the Side of Christ, Wash Me’’ 


The water which the spear took from the side of Christ together with 
the last drops of His blood was the last tribute of His body. He had 
nothing more to give. And so the invocation to that sacred water is a 
prayer to wash from me the last vestiges of self. Then He will own me, 
then He can use me—unresisting. “Water from the side of Christ, wash 
me.” 

Ignatius’ submission to God’s will was so complete that, once when he 
was asked if he were told by God that the Society which he had founded 
and fathered was to be destroyed, how long would he require to be per- 
fectly reconciled, he replied: ‘‘I think I should need no more than a 
quarter of an hour.” His Society was wiped out of existence in after 
years and went down to death without a single protest from it. That 
spirit of its founder had not died which had prayed: ‘‘Water from the 
side of Christ, wash me.” 


‘‘Passion of Christ, Strengthen Me”’ 


There is no other answer to the sufferings of time than this. There 
is no other solution to the mystery of evil when the faithful seem to 
gather to themselves all the travail and the reprobate exult in ease. 
“Passion of Christ, strengthen me.” 

The prayer of Ignatius for his Society which, like a precious bark 
launched by him carried all his hopes down the years, was that it never 
should be without persecution. He knew the need of the discipline of 
storm and contradiction, so that his children should never cease to need 
the prayer: ‘Passion of Christ, strengthen me.” 


The Concluding Petitions 


““O, good Jesus, hear me.”’ The calling upon the Holy Name is the 
expression in a word of love for the sacred humanity of Christ, that 
Name which is “‘music in the ear, honey in the mouth, and in the heart 
jubilation.”’ 

Ignatius, against the strongest human opposition, never weakened in 
his determination that the Society of his founding should bear the Name 
of Jesus. 

“Within Thy wounds, hide me.” This is a desire for obscurity away 
from the light of fame and publicity. It is expressive of a spirit very 
kindred to the Heart of Christ, who lived most of His life in obscurity 
and let the triumph of His cause wait until He had visibly left the earth. 
“Within Thy wounds, hide me.”’ 

Ignatius imposed a vow on his followers to refuse dignities in the 
Church, in his life he shunned notice, and his death, as if by his prayer, 
was quiet and unattended by any great ones. 
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The concluding lines of his prayer we give without comment. They 
gather up and reénforce all that was said before. They are a seizing of 
the hand of Christ and holding it: 


Permit me not to be separated from Thee; 
From the malignant enemy defend me; 

At the hour of my death call me 

And bid me come to Thee, 

So that with Thy Saints I may praise Thee 
Forever and ever. Amen. 











Book Reviews 


The Direction of Social Evolution.— 
This is an age of transition. Old forms of 
social organization are breaking up and 
new forms will have to come into being. 
It is important that in the reconstruction 
defective structural elements will be 
excluded and only sound material used. 
We need a thorough criticism of existing 
systems so that we may be able to reject 
what has been proved to be deficient, 
and at the same time we need some pat- 
tern that can serve as a model in the 
process of rebuilding. Three recent 
publications respectively answer to these 
needs. 

The first one clears the ground.! Ina 
thorough analysis the author shows the 
inadequacy of communistic proposals. 
Let no one say that a refutation of Com- 
munism is no longer necessary since it 
has been completely discredited by 
recent disclosures. That would be a 
fatal mistake. Communism, we may 
be sure, has only been scotched and is 
not dead. The virus has too deeply 
penetrated into the minds of our con- 
temporaries to be so easily expelled. 
Even if the Russian experiment should 
utterly collapse, the baneful philosophy 
of Communism would still survive; 
the spirit would remain and seek some 
new embodiment. Christian civiliza- 
tion is not safe until the insidious philoso- 
phy of Communism has been effectively 
exploded, so that no one will give any 
credence to its false promises. To this 
task Father McFadden’s volume is de- 
voted, and its timeliness will be obvious 
to anyone who is acquainted with the 
situation. 

Many have been duped by Com- 
munism because they failed to see 


1 The Philosophy of Communism. By 
Charles J. McFadden, O.S.A., Ph.D., 
Faculty of Villanova College, Villanova, 
. \ Brothers, New York 

ity). 


through to its stark, underlying. ma- 
terialism and irrational character. Cer- 
tain excesses that have been connected 
with it they regarded as accidental abuses 
that may accompany any good cause. 
These people cannot be cured of their 
error unless they are made to realize that 
the philosophy of Communism logically 
and of inner necessity must bear fruit 
of this deadly kind. The soulless 
philosophy of Communism is hostile to 
everything mankind holds sacred and is 
destructive of all spiritual values. In 
this theory there is no room for God and 
no place for religion. It has no use for 
morality and human liberty. It reduces 
mind to mechanical reaction, and derives 
the world from the interplay of blind 
forces. It represents the most consist- 
ent application of materialism to human 
life and the social order. If its crass 
materialism were understood, it could 
only produce disgust and abhorrence. 
These things the author brings out in 
startling clearness and thus reveals the 
system in all its repulsiveness. Nor can 
it be said that he is painting Commu- 
nism in darker colors than it deserves, or 
that he is seeing it with a prejudiced eye, 
for his exposition in every instance draws 
from authoritative sources which the 
advocates of Communism themselves 
acknowledge. The exponents of the 
communistic ideology have always been 
brutally frank in setting forth their prin- 
ciples, but most of its adherents have 
never taken the trouble to look beneath 
the surface. 

In the second part of the volume the 
author offers a criticism of communistic 
ideas in the light of reason and faith. 
A careful perusal of this treatise will 
convince the reader that Communism 
is an enemy of God and man, and that in 
practice it will lead to oppression, en- 
slavement and degradation. It will ap- 


pear that the Pope’s warning against this 
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great menace is well-founded. The 
author has produced a scholarly as well 
as popular book which ought to be widely 
circulated. 

There is no hope in Communism. 
Neither as a whole nor in part can it be 
used in the reconstruction of the social 
order, as it lacks every human and or- 
ganic element. On the contrary, how- 
ever, democracy holds possibilities and, 
if not perfect in its present form, it is 
capable of adaptation. It is with this 
topic that Father Parsons deals in a con- 
structive way.2 Much needed in our 
days is his examination of the spiritual 
foundations of democracy and his well- 
substantiated conclusion that religion 
is indispensable to preserve the true 
quality of democratic government and 
institutions. Liberalism, once thought 
to be the formative principle of democ- 
racy, is revealed as a destructive agency 
that really undermines popular govern- 
ment and prepares its downfall. Where 
liberalism holds undisputed sway, de- 
mocracy is doomed and turns into an 
oppressive plutocracy in which the people 
have no say but in which wealth rules. 
Economic autocracy and the rule of the 
people are incompatible. Quite ex- 
pressive and richly suggestive is the 
phrase, “The Twilight of Democracy,” 
which the author very happily coins 
and which well describes the present 
state of affairs. To continue in existence 
and to develop along the lines of its 
own nature, democracy must make 
permanent its divorce from liberalism 
and avoid any alliance with totalitarian 
forms of government. Many dangers 
beset the path of the future; these the 
author points out and indicates the safe 
road on which democracy must travel. 
He makes it abundantly clear that a 
democratic society cannot coéxist with 
an ever-growing bureaucracy, economic 
injustice, racial intolerance, and im- 
perialism. He puts no trust in panaceas 
or Utopian solutions. The author has 
given us a meaty and well-balanced book 


2 Which Way, Democracy? By Wil- 
frid Parsons, S.J. (The Macmillan 


Company, New York City). 


which is worth reading and pondering, 
and which will serve as an excellent guide 
in these times of confusion. 

The character of a democracy depends 
on the moral and intellectual qualities 
of its citizens. In a democracy, there- 
fore, education is of paramount impor- 
tance. Truly democratic education 
must instill a sense of responsibility for 
the common good, an intelligent and 
alert interest in public affairs, an under- 
standing of the machinery of popular 
government, love of fair play, the spirit of 
coéperation and teamwork and a strong 
sense of fellowship. And such training 
must begin early in life. At present 
we realize more than ever before the ur- 
gent need of a training for good citizen- 
ship, and, if not sooner, it certainly must 
start in high school where it ought to 
have an honored place in the curriculum 
and be properly articulated with other 
branches. Dr. Wiley has convinced 
himself of this need and undertaken to 
write a text for the purpose.* The task 
is not an easy one, but the author has 
acquitted himself well of the work he has 
assigned himself, and offers the student 
a lucid, readable and captivating treat- 
ment of the subject. His long experience 
in teaching stands him in good stead, 
and enables him to impart to the subject 
a vivid concreteness and to enrich it 
with much detail. After demonstrating 
the social nature of man, he introduces 
the student to the over-widening social 
circles in which man is placed and ac- 
quaints him with the duties arising out 
of new contacts and relations. By 
natural steps the ascent is made from the 
neighborhood to the society of nations 
and the great human family. Recrea- 
tion, delinquency, crime, labor, owner- 
ship, dependency, poverty, wages, social 
welfare, association, social reform, and 
many other pertinent topics are discussed 
in their proper place. Judiciously se- 
lected illustrations adorn the pages, 





’ Community Structure. By Thomas 
E. Wiley, J.D., Head of Department 
of Economics and Sociology, College of 
Saint Theresa, Winona, Minnesota 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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visualize characteristic situations, stimu- 
late attention, and assist the memory. 
The tone throughout is deeply religious, 
and a warm glow of humane feeling runs 
through the whole exposition, The 
Papal Encyclicals are laid under heavy 
contribution, and a serviceable reading 
list is appended. The material make-up 
of the volume does credit to the publish- 
ers. The book fits in well with the cru- 
sade for Christian Democracy inaugu- 
rated by the Catholic University under 
the august auspices of the Roman See. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Varia.—An extensive treatise of 700 
pages containing many things not ordi- 
narily found in a college text is ‘‘Funda- 
mental Sociology,” by E. J. Ross.! Itis 
a new book and not merely a reprint of 
the author’s former publications with ad- 
ditions. The author found that years 
of intensive study and investigation 
induced her to make some changes and 
to depart from former opinions. The 
book is divided into three parts. The 
first part treats on the bases of sociology. 
Society and the social sciences, biological 
inheritance, character, personality, en- 
vironment, culture, and the origin of 
man are discussed, together with a brief 
history of social theory, pointing out the 
Catholic position as stated in the Social 
Encyclicals. The second part considers 
social institutions such as the family, 
the State, property, occupation, inter- 
national relations, education, and recrea- 
tion. The third part deals with social 
problems including poverty, labor, econ- 
omy, rural problems, diseases, crime, 
race, and Catholic Action. The book 
is up to date, and gives the student and 
interested reader a good insight into 
sociology. For specialists, the author 
has prepared a selected bibliography. 
The topical index is really helpful to 
those who desire to look up certain mat- 
ters. The book does not duplicate any 
other Catholic Sociology. The author 
is reliable, and is careful to state whether 
a theory or opinion is acceptable, not 


1 The Bruce Publishing Co. 


proved, or otherwise doubtful. Whilst 
recommending the book highly, the 
reviewer would have been more pleased 
if the Franciscan Order had found a 
more extensive consideration in the text 
as well as in the bibliography. 

Promoters and preachers of the popu- 
lar Miraculous Medal devotion will be 
interested in some material useful for 
sermons. The Rev. Kieran P. Moran, 
C.M., S.T.D., offers ‘““Miraculous Medal 
Novena Sermons” (Second Series).? 
Twenty-seven tcpics averaging four 
pages each are listed. Most of them 
relate to Mary; the others to matters 
related to a novena. The chapters are 
not finished sermons, but, as the Preface 
states, they are intended to furnish ma- 
terial and suggest thoughts. 

“The Catholic Church in Louisiana,” 
by Roger Baudier,® is a volume of 664 
pages with well over half a million words 
printed in rather small type. Mr. 
Baudier, the assistant editor of ‘‘Catholic 
Action of the South,” was fortunate in 
finding so much authentic material to 
write this history covering about 400 
years. The book is distributed into five 
parts. Part I, from 1519 to 1717, is 
the shortest and ends with the exit of 
the earliest Jesuit missionaries. Parts 
II and III, the French and Spanish mis- 
sionary periods (1717-1766-1800), fur- 
nish practically the history of the Capu- 
chin missions in Louisiana. Part IV 
describes the dark days following the 
death of the first resident Bishop of New 
Orleans, Penalver y Cardenas—a period 
filled with troubles for his successors, 
Carroll, Dubourg, Rosati, and Neckere, 
who died in 1833. Part V covers the 
last century, the upbuilding and progress 
of the See of New Orleans and its eleva- 
tion to an archbishopric. It ends with 
the year 1938. A good bibliography 
and an extensive index conclude the 
first complete history of this part of the 
Church. ; 
Kran J. Henneica, O.F.M. Cap., M.A. 


2 Central Association of the Miracu- 
lous Medal, 100 E. Price Street, German- 
town, Pa. 

’ Louisiana Catholic History Pub- 
lishers, New Orleans, La. 





